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Forthcoming Events 


Oct. 6: Connecticut Valley Conference, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

Oct. 6: South Middlesex Conference, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Oct. 7: ‘‘Call to Service,’ Alliance Ser- 
vice Committee Information Meeting at 
Hale Chapel, First Church, Boston, Mass., 
10.30 a.m. 

Oct. 17: Worship Conference for neigh- 
boring Women’s Alliance branches, in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 17: New England Associate Alliance 
fall meeting, at Church of the Unity, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Oct. 18: Annual out-of-town board 
meeting of the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 20: Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, 
Second Church, Boston. 

Oct. 20: Worcester Conference, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Oct. 21-23: Iowa Conference, Iowa City. 

Nov. 13: Cape Cod Conference, Barn- 
stable, Mass. 

Nov. 14-16: New Hampshire Book Fair 
in Manchester at Unitarian church. 


Senexet Retreats 


The Woman’s Alliance of 
Mrs. Philip E. Ar- 


October 3: 
Petersham, Mass. 
nold, chairman. 

October 8-9: Members of the Alliances in 
Chelmsford, Harvard, North Andover, 
Reading and Weston, Mass. Mrs. An- 
drew B. Mellon, director of the General 
Alliance, chairman. — 
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October 18-17: First General Alliance Re- 
treat. Mrs. Russell P. Wise, chairman. 

October 15-18: Members of the New 
Jersey Associate Alliance and other Al- 
liance friends. Mrs. W. W. Wilson, 28 
The Crescent, Montclair, N. J., chair- 
man. 

November 4-5: Seniors of the Andover 
Newton Theological School. Professor 
Amos Wilder, chairman. 

November 13-15: Retreat for members of 
the General Alliance. Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, chairman. 

November 25-27: Greenfield Group of 
Unitarian ministers. Rev. Robert J. 


Raible, Greenfield, Mass., chairman. 


The late Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes, for 
many years an attendant at, and a 
benefactor of, the Church of Our Father, 
Newburgh, N. Y. Rev. Karl M. 
Chworowsky, formerly of that church, 
preached a memorial service there on 
September 15. Mrs. Forbes, who died 
July 21 at the age of 92, was a sister of 
Mrs. James Roosevelt and hence an 
aunt of President Roosevelt. Mr. 
Chworowsky paid an eloquent tribute 
to the many charitable works of Mrs. 
Forbes and her sister, the late Annie 
Delano Hitch, charitable works done 
always without ostentation and often 
anonymously. Although nominally an 
Episcopalian, Mrs. Forbes had been a 
most regular attendant at the Church of 
Our Father for many years, even after 
she had become physically infirm. 


Vermont and Quebec 


Convention 


The 107th annual meetings of the Ver- 
mont and Quebec Universalist Unitarian 
Convention and auxiliary organizations 
will be held at the Universalist church in 
Morrisville, Vt., Friday and Saturday, 
October 4 and 5, 1940, from afternoon of 
first day. Friday afternoon and Saturday 
morning will be devoted to business. Fri- 


day evening, there will be an address by 
Dr. George Dykhuizen of the University 
of Vermont, and panel discussion on 
“Ethics and Religion in the Common and 
Church Schools,”’ arranged by the Church 
School Association. Saturday afternoon 
there will be two sessions at the same time: 
(a) The Women’s Unitarian Universalist 
Association, with address by Mrs. Omeron 
H. Coolidge, former deputy commissioner 
of public welfare in Vermont, and (b) Clinic 
on Church by the Laymen’s Conference, 
led by Dr. Charles Huntington Pennoyer 
and others. Saturday at six o’clock the 
banquet will be held with Dr. Henry W. 
Holmes, dean of the School of Education at 


. Harvard University, as the speaker, fol- 


lowed by questions on the subject, “‘Re- 
ligious Liberals Face a World of Force.”’ 

For entertainment in private homes, 
lodging and breakfast, write Joseph Stevens, 
chairman, reservations committee, Sum- 
mer Street, Morrisville, Vt. 

For further information and printed 
programs, write to the convention secre- 
tary at 159 Grove Street, Rutland, Vt. 

CAHSP: 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m.. 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 10.30 a. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., 
botham, Sunday, 2.30 p. m., 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Greenfield, Mass., Sunday, 3.15 p. m, 
A. U. A. recordings, Station WHAI, 1210 
kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Peter H. Sam- 
som, Thursday, 9 p. m., Station KFWB, 
“Youth Gives Its Answer.” 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

New London, Conn., Rev. Frank S. 
Gredler, Friday, October 11, 9.30 a. m., 
Station WNLC, 1500 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, 
Sunday, October 13, 11 a. m., Station 
WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
Station 
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Pacifists and Imagery 


WE PRINT in the Family Circle a letter from a Phil- 
adelphia correspondent who seeks to clarify the issue 
of pacifism as it was brought up in Willard Reed’s 
report of Professor Cadbury’s exposition of pacifism 
at the recent Harvard summer institute dealing from 
a religious point of view with present-day national 
and international problems. 

Unitarians are all, we think, lovers of peace, al- 
though not all of them in the past have understood or 
done justice to the positions of the pacifist in general 
and the absolute conscientious objector to any partici- 
pation in war. In that area, however, we seem to be 
mending our ways. 

But it seems a great pity that the pacifists and 
their opponents so often use a certain type of argument 
by analogy which settles nothing and is itself depend- 
ent on violence. They may even be guilty of murder 
in a certain sphere of existence, if the idea once put 
forth by L. P. Jacks is true: that creatures of imagina- 
tion are real to themselves, just as we, real to our- 
selves, may be the figments of some Creator’s imag- 
ination. 

The nonpacifist, for example, so often says, ‘““Now 
if a man was attacking your wife . . .”’ In the letter 
in this issue we have a less bloodthirsty, but just as 


artificial, image: telephone communication to China. - 


And soon after that we find some children who must 
be protected but not at the cost of a lie. 

Why are such analogies ever used in any sphere 
of discourse? Surely it is merely to achieve a certain 
concreteness. If a man tells me, for example, that a 
falling body moves with a constant acceleration of 32 
feet per second per second, I am quite likely to get con- 
fused. But when he says: “If you hold a stone over a 
cliff and drop it, it will fall 32 feet in the second after 
you let it drop, 64 feet in the next second, 96 in the 
next, and so forth,” then I can picture the business. 

And so, when the pacifists argue about what will 
or won’t happen if I refuse to lie to protect my child 
from something, they are simply laying down a foun- 
dation for endless talk that will never get anywhere. 

When on the other hand they turn to the concrete 
example of Gandhi they are at least getting some- 
where. But not so far at that. For if we stop to 
think a moment we will see that Gandhi and the 
English are playing a rather complicated game. 
Gandhi knows just how much he can count on the 
sensitiveness of the English conscience. The English 
know that Gandhi may be depended upon to keep his 
own rules. There is a conflict between them but that 
whole conflict is being fought on the basis of a prior 
_Ineeting of minds, on common conceptions of what is 
a fair way to fight. 
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How successful would Gandhi’s nonviolence 
tactics have been if he were dealing with nazi Ger- 
mans—as he might be doing if England were defeated? 
Well, Gandhi would either have been shot out of hand 
or tortured to death. And that would have been the 
end of the whole business. 

What we would like to see the pacifists do is not 
take a row of mothers, children, and wives and use 
them as symbols, but to use the actual concrete ma- 
terial at hand. You do not need a metaphor for a 
brick when you have the brick. And there are mag- 
nificent pieces of material with which to argue: the 
undefended border of Canada, nazi machinations in 
South America, nazi strangulation of our trade if 
England is defeated. In those terms, what becomes 
of our correspondent’s characterizing of the refusal to 
support war as “an act of protecting all innocent ones 
from the fury of war’? If we were an innocent and 
heard mama and papa figuring on protecting us by 
such platonic means we would leave them to it and 
run. 


Critical Animadversions Upon Some 
Characteristics of British Photography 


PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY has today reached 
such an important place among the arts that no jour- 
nal which seeks to interpret all manifestations of the 
human spirit can afford to ignore it. ‘‘Modern Photog- 
raphy, 1940-41,” which is a British annual covering 
the work of British, American, European and Oriental 
photography of the modern school, has just reached 
us—on time, in spite of the war. Last year the cor- 
responding publications from Scandinavia and Czecho- 
slovakia did not reach us at all, nor will they this year. 
We hope, however, that ‘“Modern Photography, 1941- 
42’ will again be on time. 

“Modern” photography is distinguished from 
the older type of ‘“‘pictorial’’ photography by its 
“straight”? photographic character. It rules out 
sentimentality in subject matter and all forms of 
softening and romanticizing in the oneal of that 
matter—no hand work, no “faking,” no “‘soft focus’ 
lenses: straight realism achieved by Pieel photo- 


- graphic means. 


Criticism a priorz is a fascinating pursuit, and one 
can well imagine how this hard realism in method, 
coupled with the brutalizing effect of war, is going to 
affect such an annual as this: what suffering will be 
portrayed, and without mitigation by drawing veils 
over its harshness. What almost sadistic pleasure will 
be shown in displaying all the frightfulness which is 
to be witnessed in England today. 

However, criticism a priori does involve a certain 
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effort of imagination, and perhaps it will be easier to 
open the book at this point and let the facts do the 
work for us. 

It was a mistake—dear reader, we are in for an 
anticlimax! After opening, patriotically enough, with 
a photograph of Queen Elizabeth, the editor gives us 
for our next three pictures—bearing the collective 
title, “That feeling before some new adventure’’— 
one baby and two elderly ladies, the common charac- 
teristic of the three pictures being that the subjects 
are in attitudes of thoughtful but yet hopeful ex- 
pectancy. Each is a charming picture—but what 
have they to do with the present situation? We turn 
the page and are disgusted to find a picture of eight 


children, none of them over ten years old. Turn . 


again: two teddy bears by an American photographer, 
Ruth Bernhard, and four babies, three of them smiling. 
Turn again: six more children, none of them within ten 
years of being old enough to bear arms. Four pages 
further on and we have got down to baby rabbits. 
And this is what they called hard-boiled ‘modern 
photography.” One feels like issuing a general re- 
quest to have one’s timbers shivered. Well, let us 
hurry on, past the woodpiles, the heads, the flower 
studies, the few conservative nudes, the trees, the snow 
scenes, until we can find something for serious, socially- 
conscious, scientific criticism to get its teeth into. 
Ah, “The Dictator.’’ That sounds like getting down 
to brass tacks. The editor prints it with that title, 
and, as the style of the publication is, he supplies a 
sort of interpretive head. And the head reads: “‘Com- 
parisons Are Odious.” Well in his case they certainly 
are, or would be if we thought of making them, for 
most of us wouldn’t. The dictator here portrayed is, 


Eastern Laymen Meet in 


Take Stock and Plan for 


ONE HUNDRED LAYMEN, a few of whom also 
happen to be ministers, half a dozen laymen’s wives, 
and some of the staff members of Proctor Academy, 
near Andover, N. H., met on Saturday and Sunday, 
September 21 and 22, for the Eastern Convention of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. Guests and hosts 
enjoyed each other’s company, an expedition climbed 
neighboring Mount Kearsarge, a fine thunderstorm 
gave an orchestral background to the banquet, at 
which President Frederick May Eliot was the principal 
speaker, and a fine time, as well as a soul-searching 
time, was had by all. 

The convention, in short, was a great success, 
and the fact that it took only two days and that the 
cost to each participant was surprisingly low—for the 
accommodations were comfortable and the board was 
well worth sitting at—undoubtedly aided the attend- 
ance and gave its rapid pace to the conduct of the 
business of the convention. 

The first speaker was Frederic G. Melcher, editor 
of The Publishers’ Weekly and a former director of the 
American Unitarian Association. While the other 
talks were, for the most part, practical in their import 
—dealing, that is, with possible functions for the 
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in our perhaps not expert judgment, about eight 
weeks old, he is fast asleep, and that’s that. Can 
someone be getting sarcastic? 

There are in this annual 165 photographs gathered 
from all parts of the world. You have to go two- 
thirds of the way through the book before~you find 
the two that deal, even remotely, with war: one of 
“British bombers flying in formation” and one of a 
“British Royal Air Force Gunner.’”’ They were prob- 
ably chosen because they happen to make pleasant 
horizontal and diagonal compositions respectively. 

Even if the editor of this compilation says that 
“Comparisons Are Odious’’ we would like to see the 
issue for 1940 of ‘Das Deutsche Lichtbild.” As a 
matter of fact there probably isn’t any, because the 
Germans are concentrating exclusively on the war. A 
habit they have. And the English, following their 
habit, are not. 

In a way it is very annoying of them not to, for 
as long as they persist in regarding the war as a side 
issue no matter how devastating it gets they are going 
to spoil the arguments of a great many Serious Think- 
ers who insist that war is exactly the same as murder 
and that you lose every liberty and for ever the mo- 
ment you declare war; and that absolute pacifists are 
the only people who will ever go to heaven. That 
they are, say, seventy-five percent right in all of that 
may be—but they are not absolutely right. If war is 
the main concern, as it is today with Hitler, it is en- 
tirely brutalizing. If it is regarded, as it is by the 
British, as an unpleasant interlude in the pursuit of 
poetry, photography, afternoon tea and fishing, it is 
not incompatible with decency and may be a possible 
prelude to freedom. 


Andover, 
Future 


Llewellyn Jones 


League and its strong points and weak points, Mr. 
Melcher’s words on ‘Men and the Morale of Our 
Churches” were on a different level—that of insight 
through experience into what the man, as distinguished 
from the women, may bring into and take out of the 
church. It was a talk based on intimate experiences 
in Mr. Melcher’s own church; and it left questions of 
administration and policy to other speakers while it 
dealt with personal situations. The church was, said 
Mr. Melcher, the place where you lived all that was 
best in your family life, on a larger scale. It was the 
place where any large-scale political, state or national 
issue that you wished to push had first to be success- 
fully assayed on a smaller scale. 

He was, he said, active in more than one profes- 
sional field—bookselling, children’s bookselling, li- 
brary work, for adults as well as children, and publish- 
ing work. In those fields women had progressively 
been replacing men. In certain spheres of home life 
the man almost automatically assumed that his wife 
was the expert: in composing, perhaps difficulties or in 
straightening out children’s troubles. And of course in 
the church, above all places, man was likely to assume 
that the women would do this and that. He wished, 


however, to plead, not for “masculinism” in the 
church, for the word did not have the right associations, 
but for greater participation by men in those things 
they could do but had too often left to the women: 
for instance, constructive hospitality that should be 
more than the mere ushering of strangers to seats. 
Then, men naturally responded to art more than was 
conventionally recognized, and they could well take a 
greater part in organizing the esthetic side of church 
services. Then there were the problems of the young 
people. Men could if they would give some time to the 
young people of their church—even to preparing sup- 
pers for young people’s groups. If business men 
would volunteer to meet Sunday School classes period- 
ically, what a lift the young people would be given. 

Stocktaking was a sine qua non of any successful 
business, and men might well make it a business to 
take stock of the spiritual resources of the church. 
Those resources were needed today as never before and 
they must be made accessible to the masses as well as 
to the classes. The church was needed today more 
than even some churchmen realized. If his hearers 
wished suggestions regarding the functions of the 
church in a time like ours he referred them to Lewis 
Mumford’s new book, ‘“‘A Faith for Living.” That 
work would challenge them as churchmen and would 
also point out to them the religious works that were 
being done today by people who were not specifically 
recognized as being religious. 

Later in the afternoon Edward P. Furber, presi- 
dent of the League, spoke on ‘‘League Objectives 1940- 
41.”’ He did not say that the League had ever done 
that which it ought not to have done, but he did 
suggest that perhaps it had not done all that it might 
have done and it had not extended itself throughout 
the denomination as it might have. The League must 
therefore face the questions of what it was building 
with and for what purpose it was building. There were, 
of course, the officially stated objectives but they were 
general. What, specifically, did the League intend to 
do? Mr. Furber analyzed the League’s situation to- 
day in terms of the actual types of service it could 
bring to individual churches as well as to the Unitarian 
church as a whole, and in terms of a realistic analysis 
of its present memberships, group and individual, in 
relation to the number of Unitarian churches in the 
country. It might be found advisable, he suggested, 
to do away with individual memberships in the League 
and have those memberships in the individual church 
chapters, with the chapters constituting the member- 
ship of the national body. Mr. Furber will present 
his own analysis and recommendations in the next 
issue of The Christian Register. 


“The Task Confronting Our Churches Today’’ 


- The Sunday morning service was conducted in the 
school chapel by Rev. Napoleon Lovely, minister of 
the Congregational Unitarian Society of Andover. 
The sermon on “‘The Task Confronting Our Churches 
Today” was given by Rev. Robert T. Weston of the 
First Unitarian Society and the Christian Temple of 
Schenectady, N. Y. For his text he took the reference 
made by Amos to the life of his people as “a basket 
of summer fruit’? (Amos, Chap. 8). 

After a tribute to the present leader of the Uni- 


tarian churches and a lament that that work had been 
so handicapped by the meager financial support of the 
American Unitarian Association by churches with 
relatively large budgets, Mr. Weston applied Amos’ 
metaphor for something that was very temporary— 
the short run view of a prosperous society—to our 
present situation in America. We too had thought 
that we could concentrate on immediate profit and let 
the long run take care of itself: our basket of summer 
fruit was now rotting beneath our hand almost before 
we had fully gathered it: 

“Now the civilization we had thought eternal is 
collapsing under our hand; punch it anywhere; it is 
mushy; and you may find that it smells. 

“T might devote this hour to a denunciation of the 


_ evils of our political and economic life; but to no 


point; I love it as much as any of you; it is as hard for 
me to be concerned about its failures as for you, be- 
cause I love its great successes, particularly where 
they have profited me and the people I associate with.”’ 

But, he continued, the kind of people of which he 
and his hearers were representative were, all over 
Europe, in deep trouble. What they held precious 
was being contemptuously wiped out. A situation was 
before them which again, and now for the whole world, 
recalled what Lincoln had said of one country: that 
it could not exist half slave and half free. He con- 
tinued: 

“Tn this situation certain great tasks stand out as 
peculiarly those which the church must do if they 
are done. 

“Men are going to be shaken as by a hurricane of 
the spirit; they will need a very great faith indeed to 
withstand the blasts which will sweep over them. I 
see no other institution which can serve as an anchor 
for them and a source of spiritual strength except 
the church. The church is not the preacher; it is 
you. 

‘And the church, in so far as we can recognize any 
institution as a church, is committed to the faith that 
love is the supreme value in the universe; a value 
rooted in the nature of things and flowering in all sorts 
of sentient creatures; sending forth its buds and 
shoots in our own lives in spite of much that we do to 
trample them out. It isa very great heritage we have 
here, and, therefore, a very great responsibility. Some 
of us feel that our previous disloyalty to this principle 
has at last caught up with us and forced us to face a 
cruel paradox—that now in order to preserve even an 
opportunity for love to warm the hearths of civiliza- 
tion we are compelled to resort to war, the antithesis 
of love. The great injustices which we helped to foist 
upon some of our neighbors furnished a fertile ground 
for the apostle of hate, and we must now perhaps resist 
with force of arms the men we might have won by kind- 
ness in order that they may not establish hate and 
fear as the rule and basis of order in the world. It is 
not the business of the church, however, to preach the 
necessity of resort to arms. We may trust that, if it 
be necessary, the nation will do it quickly enough now. 
It is the task of the church to keep the faith of love 
and our loyalty to it alive through the crisis so that 
we shall not forget, and become embittered ourselves; 
to keep love and faith in it so alive that we shall be 
sustained by it, and shall still seek in every possible 
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way to make it the basic principle of dealing with all 
men in our country and even in war. If we go to war, 
our soldiers must remember that whatever the enemy 
does is no excuse for hatred and brutality on our part, 
but that every opportunity for kindness and courtesy 
must be seized. Our statesmen must not be allowed 
to forget that out of the vengeance sought after the last 
war arose the horrors of this; that the very heart of 
American civilization so far as it is worth preserving 
lies in the Christian ethics which Jesus pointedly 
applied to those we may regard as foes. And we our- 
selves must be vigilant to keep our faith clear and live 
by it in our relations with each other and our neigh- 
bors lest we lose it and ourselves become as those 
whose lack of it threatens our world. 

“This leads directly into what I consider the next 
task directly confronting our churches. We as Uni- 
tarians are committed to the principle that integrity 
is the supreme duty of every man, no matter how it 
lead him to differ with us.”’ 

Mr. Weston pointed out the danger, in the tragic 
days that loom immediately ahead, that we fail to 
carry out in fact that policy which is the glory of our 
nation and, very specifically, of our church—the right 
of honest difference of opinion. The unity of free men 
respecting one another’s integrity tended to disinte- 
grate when we ceased to cherish the personalities that 
made up that unity. And it was therefore incumbent 
on us to remember that even in a total war the men 
who fought against us were also the children of God. 

“There must be a sanctuary where men who are 
honestly seeking truth and seeking to be loyal to it 
as they see it will find the sustaining fellowship of 
those who, though they may differ in beliefs, are one 
with them in the search for and the loyalty to truth. 
Whoever he be, an honest Unitarian must be jealously 
protected in his right to spiritual fellowship with the 
rest of us, and in his right to find encouragement and 
inspiration in the service of the church. The con- 
scientious objector must not be made to feel that he is 
an outcast from the society of his church because his 
integrity demands of him a loyalty which to the rest 
of us seems to threaten the safety of the nation. God 
help him; he has a difficult way to go; it will often be 
bitter, and he may often be obnoxious, but he may be 
the very instrument by which after the conflict is over 
we shall be called to a wholesome reconstruction of 
the world on a spiritual foundation which can endure. 
The rest of us are likely to have lost our heads in spite 
of present resolves; he will then be the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness of hate: ‘Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord; make His paths straight.’ 

“And indeed, unless the church can maintain an 
affection and respect for him, it will not be able to 
keep alive in him that decent respect and that affection 
for the rest of us which, whether we be the majority 
or minority, we need from him, and which in his lone- 
liness he may forget. In the midst of the storm the 
church must stand as a sanctuary for the spirit of man; 
an everlasting reminder of a high spiritual calling and 
a source of inspiration and strength to bear the agonies 
which may suddenly beat us down. 

“Next there is a task which confronts the liberal 
church in its community which will very likely go un- 
done if you and I neglect it, and upon this task may 
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very well hang the question of whether democracy 
itself may not be lost through that neglect. It is not 
enough for us to celebrate the glories of democracy, 
nor to maintain a sanctuary and a fellowship for our 
fellow men within the church. In a time~of great 
stress there are certain great principles of democracy 
which stem from our religion and which men are likely 
to forget. It must be our task, both as a church and as 
individual laymen of the church, to keep them alive 
and defend them lest they be lost. If democracy is to 
survive, you and I as the living church must keep men 
from destroying it in their zéal for their convictions, 
must maintain in our communities those democratic 
rights which men forget. When men are persecuted for 
their opinions we must be prepared to defend them, 
no matter how we disagree. Liberties which are de- 
nied to even the humblest of these thy brethren may 
be denied even unto us tomorrow, and may die out 
completely. I know the Jehovah’s Witnesses are ob- 
noxious in their ways. So were the early Quakers. 
So is any man likely to be when he feels that to him 
there has come the discovery of a tremendous truth. 
I neither trust nor respect communists, for I feel that. 
they are no longer free agents but have voluntarily 
submitted to a dictation which deprives them of their 
liberties even as it would deprive me if it could. The 
same is true of nazis. But even these are human, and 
if democracy is to hold its value, these must be treated 
with the dignity which befits a human being whether 
in our opinion they deserve it or not. Yet it is not for 
these I fear, but for our loyal fellow Americans, that. 
in their exercise of constitutional liberties they may be 
so persecuted that those liberties themselves shall cease 
to exist. Let it always be the glory of America, as 
far as you and I can make it so, that a man can speak 
his honest opinions without jeopardy of his position 
or threat of punishment. It is not the geography of 
America, nor the blood of her people, nor yet her 
might or wealth, that distinguishes her from the ter- 
mite nations. It is the right of her citizens, the com- 
mon as well as the great, to speak their opinions with- 
out fear and without jeopardy of job, their right to 
choose and instruct and change their own government 
and be protected in that right by that government.. 
It is an infinitely richer thing than this, indeed, but if 
we fail to maintain these fundamental liberties for 
others in the time of stress, these and that richer whole: 
may all be lost to us. This last is more a task for the 
individuals of the church than for the church, and yet 
it cannot be ignored by the church, for its own con- 
tinued existence may hinge upon the faithfulness 
with which its members maintain in the community 
those spiritual liberties which characterize the church 
itself. 

“But the church has still more to do than that.. 
Men who are wrong and earnestly believe that they 
are right are entitled to the sympathy of the church 
and its fellowship, and to its defense of their rights,. 
but they are not entitled to demand that the church 
uphold their errors or refrain from criticizing them.. 
The church is consecrated to the task of calling men 
to a higher way, not that of simply persuading them. 
to keep on doing what they’re doing. In a world 
which has gone terribly wrong, a church which remains. 
silent about the causes cf that evil is no better than 


a prostitute. It 1s the duty of the church to uphold 
the good, the beautiful and true, to encourage men in 
integrity and righteousness and duty, but it must 
also help them to distinguish these great virtues from 
the corrupting influences which nullify and even turn 
them to evil. 

“Here we run foul of the accepted and honored 
practices of our time, because it is in some of these 
things that you and I honor that we must seek the 
sources of the world’s agony. ‘Ye cannot serve both 
God and Mammon,’ Jesus cried, but much of our 
world has devoted itself to trying to prove him wrong 
and to show that the service of Mammon is the service 
of God. Here lies the greatest menace of our own 
country today. Men are even now debating whether 
they will cooperate in the defense of their country 
unless it be profitable for them to do so. Some men 
are committed to the belief that the world’s sorrow is 
Europe’s mess which we should let severely alone 
except as we see opportunities to make a profit out of 
it. Some are even now thinking that we should look 
ahead to the probable outcome of that war and make 
our terms of cooperation now with the nation which 
appears most likely to dominate the European con- 
tinent for the next few years; in order that we may 
profit thereby. 

“These are not men who are thinking in terms of 
religion and loyalty to democracy; they are men who 
exemplify for us the weakness which threatens to de- 
stroy democracy, the confusion of self-desire with 
the common good. 

“‘And this is the third great task which we as the 
- church face today, to carry into our communities and 
hold before ourselves the message of discipline for the 
sake of the common welfare. We have seen the Chris- 
tian ethic distorted into the doctrine that if every 
man assiduously seeks his own gain the whole nation 
will prosper. A more correct interpretation is that of 
the proverb, ‘Each man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost.’ Now in our country the hindmost are 
numbered in the millions, and that in itself is suf- 
ficient indictment of any such rule of life. Ben Frank- 
lin’s proverb that we must all hang together or hang 
separately puts our need very succinctly. If one 
may suggest a slight modernization of Jesus’ words, 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God,’ which in no sense 
changes their meaning, it is the task of the church to 
hold constantly before men today the duty of making 
the greatest possible contribution to the common good 
without regard to private profit. The profit motive 
is a denial of the Christian life; to accept it as the 
basic principle of a civilization as we have has proved 
the downfall of the civilization. You may think ‘Aha, 
he is a socialist,’ but you are wrong. The socialists, 
at least all I ever knew of them, accept the profit mo- 
tive as being all right until it can be curbed by legisla- 
tion, and they proceed to live by it in the interim. We 
do not need to be concerned about the survival of the 
profit motive in human nature; something of the sort 
is an inherent part of the equipment we bring into the 
world for individual survival. Our concern must be to 
discipline it so thoroughly that it does not dominate 
us, for so surely as it becomes the guiding motive in 
any society it will bring about the downfall of that 
society. I don’t want to see any discipline imposed 


upon us by an external authority, whether it be a dic 
tator or a popular government. I have no quarrel 
with private industry as such. My quarrel is with 
myself and you and all of us that we have allowed our 
participation in these things to be governed by con- 
cern for our private profit rather than the common 
welfare. We have seen no conflict between ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ and ‘What do I get 
out of it?’ between ‘Be ye perfect as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect’ and ‘Does it pay?’ 

“America faces a great crisis. In that crisis one of 
the deciding factors is this condition, that millions of 
our fellow Americans are wavering because their 
loyalty is not primarily to America, nor to democracy, 


_ but to their personal gain, some because they see a 


possibility of huge profits and others because we, their 
fellow citizens, have not cared enough to see that they 
had a chance for decent self-support through these 
past years, and so they have ceased to feel any reason 
for loyalty to democracy. 

“Tf we meet this crisis and come through victori- 
ously it will not be intimidation of these fellow citizens 
which makes it possible but a belated recognition of 
justice which restores to them the right of self-support 
and self-respect which for the past ten years many of 
them have lacked. It is a spiritual discipline which 
the church must sternly call us to that will save de- 
mocracy and America, and nothing else. For remem- 
ber, it is not simply for the period of the war that we 
face emergency. Whether Britain, and if we get in, we 
too, win or lose, our greatest crisis is going to be in the 
reconstruction period after the war when we seek to 
turn back to a peace-economy. We face what will be 
at least a generation of prolonged strain, and if through 
that period we do not learn to discipline ourselves, to 
disregard considerations of pleasure and comfort and 
profit in loyalty to the greater cause, our common 
humanity and its welfare, we may very well find that 
democracy itself has been destroyed, not because it 
failed but because we were unwilling to learn and prac- 
tice the self-discipline which it requires. 

“These, then, are the tasks, the great tasks, which, 
it seems to me, confront our churches today: to give 
men, and sustain them in, a great faith, the faith of 
love, and help them understand that it is rooted in the 
very nature of the universe; second, to maintain that 
unity of the spirit in our churches and communities 
which will sustain and strengthen men in their in- 
tegrity, and give them inspiration for their need, to 
keep alive the affection and respect for our fellow men 
which in time of stress all of us so desperately need; 
third, to keep alive in our communities the liberties 
which in time of stress men are likely to desert; and 
fourth, to call men to a disciplined life in which the 


-appetites, whether for profits or pleasure, are made 


subject to and brought into the service of the common 
good, a life where men may revel in hard toil and hard- 
ship because of the joyous knowledge that it strength- 
ens our common liberties and serves the common 
good, a disciplined life which repudiates the profit 
motive and chooses instead the service of the spirit of 
God.” 

On Sunday morning Winslow C. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Arlington, Mass., chapter, member of 
the council of the League and chapter counselor, spoke 
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on “‘League Chapter Objectives.” The local chapter 
should be more than an eating club, he said, but 
should have the primary function of aiding first the 
parish and then the church as a whole. Its secondary 
function should be to advance and promote the na- 
tional work of the Laymen’s League. 

Practically, what did that mean? He had no 
blueprints to offer, but by telling of actual policies 
pursued in this or that chapter he might suggest pos- 
sibilities. Chapter officials should always remember, 
of course, that they had a national headquarters with 
officers who wished to help them in their problems. 
Then they should cooperate with the district federa- 
tions which were for mutual aid and conference in a 
given geographical area. The chapter counselors of 
each district were connecting links between chapter 
and headquarters. Chapter secretaries should mail 
programs to their counselors as soon as available so 
that the counselors could make arrangements to visit 
them—if not to help them to be helped by them, for 
one chapter might very well have the answer to the 
problem of another. 

The laymen of the League could do much to solve 
the financial problems of their churches—not neces- 


sarily by donation, but by counsel. One chapter had 
gone out one fine day and brought in a hundred new 
contributors to their church. 

Another chapter conducted a Protestant church 
census—giving their results to the other. Protestant 
churches of the town. Laymen could do good work 
by lending their prestige as business men to the teach- 
ing work of the Sunday school—often solving in that 
way those disciplinary problems which did from time 
to time arise. An annual reception to the parish is 
staged by one chapter—a reception for every group 
and every member. 

After outlining these and other suggestions the 
speaker called upon his hearers to give their own 
constructive suggestions and experiences, and there 
was a very hearty response. | 

Professor William Emerson, dean emeritus of the 
School of Architecture of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, spoke on ‘Fields of Service for Uni- 
tarian Laymen’’ with special reference to the new 
avenues being opened up by the Unitarian Service 
Committee. He paid eloquent tributes to the work 
being done by Waitstill and Martha Sharp, Charles 
Joy and the indefatigable Dr. and Mrs. Dexter. 


World Order: How to Achieve It 


A paper read at the Ministers’ Institute at Hackley 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y., by the minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in New Bedford, Mass. 


THE SUBJECT before us at this session of the in- 
stitute is “World Order: How to Achieve It.” In 
other words, we are asked a question. The goal, world 
order, is presumed in the question. Its desirability is 
taken for granted before we begin. We are now to 
confine ourselves to the means by which it is to be 
achieved. 

The answer can be stated in a sentence: by steadily 
enlarging the areas within which a free citizenry orders 
its own society. Or, to put the same thing in dif- 
ferent words, world order can be achieved only through 
the uniting of democratic peoples under one sover- 
eignty. é 

This statement is submitted as a thesis, the truth 
of which this paper will try to demonstrate. It is in 
no sense a dogma in support of which arguments are 
marshaled from any available source. Chronologically 
and logically, the thesis comes last. It is the conclu- 
sion to which an examination of pertinent facts in- 
evitably brings me. But in order that this paper may 
be as little tedious as possible, and the direction of its 
movement clear, the conclusion is given at the outset. 

It must be apparent at once that no paper as 
short as this could begin to deal with the problems 
relevant to the creating of a world order. In order 
to say anything at all, almost everything I first planned 
to consider has finally been left out altogether. 

There is no weighing the various peace plans. 
The League of Nations is not mentioned. The New 
Commonwealth Plan, the U.S. of Europe, the Schwim- 
mer Plan, the Hague, the World Court and all the 
pacts, treaties and conferences are omitted. So also 
are all the economic problems involved in world order 
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as well as the political problems involving existing 
states. Social inequality, injustice, racial discrimina- 
tion, etc., are also omitted. For these omissions, an 
individual apology to each group especially concerned. 
The omissions by no means indicate the problems are 
not vital and germane. They simply fall outside the 
narrow limits within which this paper is necessarily 
confined. 

What I have tried to do here is to view world 
order in terms of a general Weltanschawung. The 
paper is an attempt to comprehend the sweep of his- 
tory and see the movement toward world order in 
terms of it. It is an attempt to justify the effort to 
achieve world order upon the widest possible basis, 
and seeks to indicate the means of achieving it in the 
same terms. Where so much is attempted in so small 
a compass, perhaps I may be forgiven the omission of 
so much more that ought also to be included. 


I 


This paper begins where Mr. Clark left off, and 
his points form an integral part of it. In other words, 
to me democracy is basic to the achieving of world 
order. Mr. Clark has given us a thoroughgoing con- 
sideration of the workability of democracy, with par- 
ticular reference to the concrete democracy this con- 
tinent has known over the last hundred and fifty years. 
We already have clearly before us the advantages but 
above all the problems of the democratic system as we 
know it. 

This morning we are to turn our attention to 
another phase of the problem of democracy. We now 
ask why dzmocracy? And we ask it because men and 
nations are asking it the world over. The first step in 
delineating the how of world order, then, is the why 
of democracy. 


aware. 


1. It seems to me that the basic difficulty with 
most discussions of peace and order is that they start 
too far along the line. Too much is taken for granted 
at the outset. But man has progressed to the point 
where he now needs to reconsider his premises. They 
are no longer just what he thought they were. Those 
that are articulate and present to his consciousness 
have shifted and now mean something other than he 
suspects. 

But more importantly, other premises have si- 
lently crept in, and now form an integral part of the 
substructure of his thinking, of which he is not even 
And these we must ferret out. As far as is 
humanly possible, we must either make them part of 
our conscious thought, or rid ourselves of them when 
invalid. We want to know some of the premises of 
human life as we are living it today. We want a clear 
view of its most basic aims and desires. We want to 
know what we know, and we want to know what we 
don’t know, and have to take on faith, hope or hypoth- 
esis. In sum, we want to know what it is we really 
want and expect from life. 

What is it that is most basic in the universe to 
man, to humanity, to ordinary living? What is the 
very most basic value? If we could clearly formulate 
such a single standard, we should have the means of 
guiding us through the bewildering mass of choices 
and conflicting standards with which the modern world 
confronts us. 

Among men whose business it has been to seek out 
the summum bonum we find remarkably little agree- 
ment. Plato finds the only reality in a world of ab- 
stract ideas: Whitehead, two millenniums later, is in 
substantial agreement. Meanwhile, Hume plunges 
us into ultimate scepticism, the church into authori- 
tarianism, the stoics, Bertrand Russell et al, into pro- 
found pessimism. 


The Good Infe 


And yet most of those who have meditated upon 
the human scene have been in substantial accord upon 
the one basic requirement for humanity. From Epi- 
curus to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche; from Plato and 
Aristotle to Freud; yes, from Jesus and Augustine to 
Bacon, Newton and Einstein, this one basic concept 
has appeared and reappeared—namely, the good life. 

Are men born with thisfdea? Isitinnate? Isita 
revelation from God? Choose the explanation that 
satisfies your world view, and we shall not quarrel over 
it. The various goods these men set forth differed, 
to besure. The point is that thinkers upon the human 
scene have sought for the highest good, and then in- 
terpreted life in terms of it. Such a position is a pos- 
tulate. It cannot be demonstrated, nor proven false. 
Its ultimate justification is found in the results that 
flow from it. 

I believe that the building of world order must 
start at this point. It must postulate its summum 
bonum at the outset. By doing so, much of the heated 
debate which now goes on between peace builders 
might be avoided. If we can only agree on the things 
we are basically striving after, the consistent applica- 
tion of the same principles to peace problems should 
pring us to the same conclusions much oftener than 
we nowcome. The bitterness which is found between 


various humanitarian groups striving for peace is 
lamentable, and I regret to say the word bitterness is 
not too strong a term to use. It seems to me that if 
we could only be clear about what we are ultimately 
striving to do, we might understand one another 
better. If we can find a summum bonum to which we 
can give our allegiance, we shall not so often bog down 
upon secondary moral precepts, canonized as irref- 
utable, and erected into sacred and inflexible dogma. 

What then is the summum bonum? I submit 
that the summum bonum is the good life. And I 
submit that the authority for what constitutes the 
good life is the collective human conscience. The good 
life is what I think the good life is, qualified by what 
you think the good life is, qualified by what Jesus 
said the good life is, and so on ad infinitum. I am un- 
able to find any higher authority in the universe than 
the collective interrelated human conscience of both 
present and past, living and dead. And this author- 
ity provides me with a fairly clear notion of what the 
good life is. 

Brotherly love can also be described as the sum- 
mum bonum, for it is the personal aspect of the im- 
personal fact. If the good life is the highest good, the 
finest act of which man is capable is one which will 
enable his fellow man to live the good life. And the 
highest moral expression of his will is the desire to do 
those things which would contribute to the well-being 
of his fellow man. With your indulgence, then, I shall 
use brotherly love and the good life interchangeably, as 
the summum bonum, depending upon the context. 

It is not possible to cover even so narrow a part 
of the field of world order, and dwell upon this point 
further. This must perforce be another in the long 
caravan of omitted essentials. But one or two things 
must be said. In the first place, freedom is a sine 
qua non of the good life. Freedom is essential because 
men are imperfect. If all governors could be de- 
pended upon to govern for the benefit of the governed, 
freedom would be a meaningless term, for men would 
recognize all the restrictions imposed upon them as 
being essential to their greater welfare. The demand 
for freedom arises only when there is tyranny. But 
since men are as imperfect as they are, there is always 
tyranny and the governed are governed to the great 
profit of the governors. 

Freedom is the surest guarantee of the good of 
the individual. Give a man the chance, and he will 
usually protect his own rights. Tyranny occurs when 
men are denied the opportunity to protest injustice. 
Revolutions occur when there is sufficient tyranny 
and suffering to make it worth the risk. 

Freedom puts the collective human conscience in 
authority, for in the long run free men decree for 


themselves those things which they deem to be right 


and good. Majorities may oppress minorities, but 
where there is freedom the rights of the minorities are 
always loudly championed in the midst of the majority, 
as are the rights of the Negro in America and the 
rights of the Indian in England. 

Where there is freedom, truth prevails, for no lie 
can long stand in the face of truth. Where freedom 
is, lies are always confronted by the truth. 

Freedom’s finest flower is justice, for where 
freedom is, men will always rise up to denounce in- 
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justice, and injustice, publicly denounced, cannot 
long stand. 

But freedom, like all virtues, can be abused, and 
often is. Hence we must remember that it is not an 
absolute. It is not the standard. The good life of the 
individual is the standard and freedom is a valid prin- 
ciple only so long as it remains secondary and sub- 
servient to the summum bonum. 

Secondly, there is no authority in the society we 
would build, save the collective will, particularly the 
collective will as erected into stable continuing law 
which represents the accumulating judgment of gen- 
erations as to what the collective will really is. Law 
is the principle of order set upon a semipermanent 
basis. 


Conscience versus Law 


Semipermanent, but never permanent. If law 
or anything else becomes sacred and self-perpetuating, 
the collective will of men has ceased to be the final 
authority, and the permanent law system has become 
the final authority instead. Always the conscience of 
men must operate. Always there must be oppor- 
tunity for changing a solidifying system which no 
longer reflects the will of men. Stability we require; 
but the opportunity for change we must have above all 
else. The collective conscience, operating as the col- 
lective will, alone remains constant. 

Now we have our basis for building world order, 
or any social order, great or small. The details of the 
structure may vary with the size of the organism, but 
its character remains thesame. It isa social structure, 
dedicated to the well-being of the individuals making 
it up—not as a mass, but each individual taken as a 
separate entity. The restrictions upon men come from 
the demands of group activity. The greater values 
flowing from group activity demand the surrender of 
certain lesser goods flowing from complete individual 
freedom. 

This is no new doctrine. Its political name is 
democracy, and the ideal was embodied in the Greek 
city state over 2,000 years ago. It is at once the an- 
tithesis of Hitler’s race supremacy, and the rugged in- 
dividualism of laissez faire. There are few examples of 
democracy to which we can point which really come 
up to the ideal. Certainly no nation has yet achieved 
true democracy. Probably a harmonious family, 
where everything is done cooperatively by the decision 
of all for the benefit of all, is the most perfect example 
of a democracy we could find. 

And yet the fact that existing democracies do not 
attain the ideal does not change the fact that a demo- 
cratic society is the only society worth building, and a 
democratic world order the only kind of world order 
worth discussing. Within a system based upon the 
authority of the individuals who make it up the more 
perfect society can be built. Democracy, in other 
words, is the practical device, the system, the means, 
by which the individual conscience remains in author- 
ity, and man’s well-being continues paramount. 

To be specific, the Pax Romana was a splendid 
ideal to anyone believing that war is the worst cal2m- 
ity that can befall man. To Roman citizens, hoping 
to be let alone, and not marched off to war every year 
or two, it must have seemed glorious. But the Pax 
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Romana was authoritarian. It was built on conquest. 
It is exactly like the Pax Germanica Hitler promises to 
establish in Europe. Such a peace brings great ad- 
vantages to the conquerors who establish and maintain 
it, but misery to everyone else. 

The basic problem in democracy is whether you 
are going to havea society of self-perpetuating privilege 
for the few, or a society within which there is a con- 
stant flux of personnel upwards and downwards into 
and out of positions of authority, prestige and re- 
sponsibility. Democracy is nothing more than this 
and in this sense it is negative. Democracy is that 
social system within which there is no entrenched 
privilege. According to this standard we do not have 
even half a democracy in America for we are not 
politically equal and we have only just begun to face 
the problem of economic inequality. But let us never 
forget that half a democracy is vastly more than twice 
as good as none atall. Let us never forget that within 
political democracy we can build economic equality. 

To summarize the first point I wish to make, the 
creating of democratic society upon an ever widening 
scale as the means of bringing about world order finds 
its justification in ultimate philosophical principles. 
The good life, interpreted by the authority of the col- 
lective human conscience, is the postulate with which 
we begin. Peace and liberty are both essential to it, 
yet we must never forget they are subordinate to it 
also. Peace, where the good life has been taken 
away by a tyrant, is as worthless as liberty which 
knows no limitation. The good life is paramount. It 
is the only absolute. Other principles are applied 
only in so far as they can be made to serve it. To me 
this is a self-evident postulate. If your summum 
bonum is different, we must sadly part company here, 
for this is the foundation stone upon which it seems 
to me any valid world order must be built. 


The Witness of Jesus 


2. In further justification of the thesis that aan 
order can only be achieved through the steady widen- 
ing of democratic society, we now turn to the life and 
teachings of Jesus. I believe we find there full cor- 
roboration for this view, and hence all the religious 
and moral authority required. 

Professor John Macmurray of the University of 
London has developed this idea in his “Clue to His- 
tory’’; in fact, he has done it so well I state it here 
only in outline, and refer you to his invaluable book. 
His thesis is that Jesus discovered or revealed to men 
the clue to understanding all history. Briefly it is 
this. Man’s salvation is to be achieved here on earth. 
The kingdom of God is something to be sought and 
found here and now. The dualisms of the ages have 
always tried to transfer the things of the spirit to other 
worldly values, and this is why man finds spiritual 
things so hard to lay hold of. 

Man’s instinctively dualistic nature forever denies 
the worth of humanity. It was so with the world- 
denying church of the Middle Ages which, never- 
theless, exercised great temporal power. It is so in 
the materialistic world of today which regards the 
things of the spirit as belonging to another realm. 
An actual union of the two in the great community 
where there is no longer group versus group, but 


where each individual works for the common good, will 
fulfill the work of God in history. And no other result 
is possible, because all dualistic selfish alternatives 
are ultimately self-defeating. 

There is nothing startlingly new in all this. Men 
have known for a long time how profoundly right 
Jesus was when he said that love of one’s fellow man 
was the solution of all problems. We have long known 
that the cupidity of men was the cause of our sorrow. 
Macmurray’s contribution is in showing us that the 
meaning implicit in this command is the creation of a 
community in which these things are possible. 

Now whether Jesus thought in terms of com- 
munity or not is beside the point. And whether we 
agree with Macmurray’s theology is also beside the 
point. But it is very much fo the point that we see 
that implicit, if not explicit in Jesus’ utterance is the 
creation of a society where his principles are incor- 
porated in practice. And this task still lies before us. 
The world has never seen such a community on any 
scale. Even the best of them have always been founded 
upon privilege. Lionel Curtis, who is an historian as 
well as a man of public affairs, says almost the same 
thing in his book “Civitas Dei.” His method is not 
philosophical, but historical and analytical. By re- 
tracing virtually the history of the world, he shows how 
social systems have evolved, where their value has 
lain, and why they have ultimately failed. 

Like Macmurray, he finds the clue to history in 
the teaching of Jesus, although he does not put it in 
just those words. The Kingdom of God, about which 
Jesus talked so much, was no millennial concept nor 
was it apocalyptic. It was the best analogy Jesus had 
at hand to explain his concept of the universal com- 
munity. Jesus knew nothing of democracies or com- 
monwealths, nor did his hearers: but kingdom was a 
concept familiar to them all. Hence Jesus talked 
about the Kingdom of God as opposed to the Kingdom 
of Men. He talked, using modern concepts, about a 
society so organized that there would be equal rights 
for all, equal opportunity for all and complete absence 
of group struggle. Jesus was talking about the kind 
of kingdom God himself mightrun. Curtis’ and Mac- 
murray’s interpretation of what Jesus was really 
talking about are the same. 

3. In many details I agree with neither one. But 
agreement in detail is unnecessary. The point is, that 
both find in Jesus’ principle of universal brotherhood 
the basis for the construction of a better society than 
any we have known. And further and much more 
important, both amply demonstrate that the principle 
of brotherhood, far from being an idle dream, is the 
only principle upon which social structure has shown 
any power to endure. Thus brotherhood is not merely 
right because of what it does for mankind, it works, 
and nothing else in the long run works half so well. 
In fact, Curtis’ entire volume may be summed up as 
a demonstration through historical examples of this 
twofold principle: where in history a political entity 
has been established on principles of community, it 
has prospered over all the hordes of greedy neighbors 
surrounding it. And when it has abandoned these 
principles, its own decline has rapidly set in. There 
are exceptions of course, but these are easily accounted 
for on the basis of special circumstances. 


When at war, all nations pray to God for divine 
help in defeating the enemy. It is an old custom, un- 
happily revived again. Abraham Lincoln gave the 
classic answer. Consoled with the words ‘‘God is on 
our side,” he replied, “What really concerns me most 
is whether we are on God’s side.” 

If Curtis and Macmurray are right, and I think 
they are, we know what God’s side is. We now know 
where to fight. If we are fighting for the rights of our 
fellow man, God is fighting on our side. No, not with 
storms or calms at the right time: not through miracu- 
lous escapements and interventions. 

Let us not return again to that kind of marionette 
string pulling God. Let us see instead that all things 
work together for good for those who love God through 
providing for their fellow men. Let us see that an 
international society which eliminates present group 
antagonisms is a step in the direction of universal 
brotherhood. Let us see that for all the false claims 
theology may from time to time have made, we can in 
this work claim divine aid. We have it without the 
asking. Workers for an international order are on 
God’s side, and in all they do, God will strengthen 
them. 

Does this language sound extravagant? Do I talk 
like a neurotic victim of my own self-delusionment? 
Then I say turn to your God and ask him where he 
stands upon an issue such as this. If Gold be your 
god, even so false a deity would wish for a larger so- 
ciety in the world, for in it he could move much more 
freely than he can now from his vast subterranean 
caverns in Kentucky. 

If your God is the personal savior of the evangelist 
would his loving solicitude for you wish to see you 
remain in a tight little political unity, staggering under 
an enormous burden of taxation to maintain its arms, 
or would he like to see you the free citizen of a great 
commonwealth, living in peace and security? 

Where would the god of the Roman Catholic and 
Episcopal hierarchies stand on this issue? Is he not 
the suffering Christ of all humanity, and the father of 
all mankind? Where would the God of the great 
traditional Christian church stand in a struggle to 
eliminate dissension and strife among groups of his 
people? 

Yes, my friends, in a very literal sense God is on 
our side, including the humanist god of Men. If we 
can only keep our faith in the cause strong enough to 
give all our energy to it! If the world were a mario- 
nette show, God could do it all. But he doesn’t do it, 
and the world is not a marionette show. It is men who 
will unite the peoples of the earth if they are united. 
But it will be done by men with the fear of God in their 
hearts, the fire of God in their eyes and faith in God 


in their souls. 


Such is the philosophic, religious and pragmatic 
demonstration of my thesis that world order is to be 
achieved through the steady growth of democratic 
social units. In a sense this part of the paper was an- 
tecedent to Mr. Clark’s, which dealt with the prob- 
lems of democracy itself, specifically with the Ameri- 
can democracy. We now address ourselves to the 
concrete situation in which the principles just de- 
veloped are to be applied. 


(Continued in the next issue) 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
The Parrot | 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


WHEN I LIVED IN ENGLAND, I had in my house 
a loving dog and a very remarkable parrot. The par- 
rot was called Sheila, and the dog had been christened 


Reverend, because, I suppose, he was black and had a © 


white ruff round his neck. I called him simply Rev. 
Sheila was not my parrot. She belonged to the kitchen. 
It was said that she was a hundred years old. She 
talked very clearly and shrilly. She could say: ‘‘Hel- 
lo!’ ‘Give me a piece.” ‘Good morning.” ‘Go 
away.” “Please shut the door.” Rev, of course, could 
say nothing; but he wagged his tail incessantly, and 
showed clearly that he tried not to be jealous of 
Sheila. 

As long as one was happy and cheerful, Sheila 
seemed very clever and funny. But there came a day 
when I was not so cheerful. I was going to say goodby 
to my old house with its gables and its ivied eaves, its 
garden and stone walls. On an afternoon, when it 
was very still, I went into the kitchen. The late sun 
lit up the shining copper pans and streamed through 
the great window where was hanging Sheila’s cage of 
glittering brass. Behind me pattered Rev. He was 
anxious, for he knew that there was something the 
matter. 

I stood by Sheila’s cage and I said: “Sheila, I am 
going away. I am leaving all this, and now I don’t 
quite know why. Am I right or am I wrong? Do 
you care and will you miss me? Shall I regret this all 
my life? Why am I leaving this safe old house, this 
happy place, and going to a strange country where 
there is nothing I know?” 

Sheila cocked her gray head, and her pale eyes 
snapped, and she spread her red tail feathers. She 
looked very wise, and then she said: ‘‘Hello! Give me 
a piece. Good morning. Go away, and please shut 
the door.” 

I was suddenly furious. “Stupid bird,” I cried. 
‘‘All that talk and nothing to say.” 

Then Rev pressed very close to me. He looked 
up. He put out a heavy paw. Ina wild, rash, lovely 
moment, he did what he was usually not permitted to 
do—reached up and licked my face, all the time wag- 
ging his tail. He was saying nothing and yet saying 
quite plainly: ““Dear Master, I understand. I know. 
You must do as you think best. I shall never forget 
you, and I know you can’t take me with you. But I 
shall be faithful till I die.”’ 

The old house is still there, although no longer so 
safe. The ivy grows over the windows. Sheila is not 
there, but she is still alive, and still says the same 
things. I never want to see her again. 

Rev is alive no longer. His bark, I should like to 
hope, is on some other shore. I sometimes love to 
pretend that I hear it again. 

I have told you this story so that you may re- 
member, wherever you go, that, while it is important 
to have something to say, it is more important to 
have something to feel. 
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The President Comments: 


From Five Presidents 


UNDER THE DATE of October 1, a letter is being 
mailed to the minister of every church in the Unitarian 
fellowship, signed by the presidents of our five major 
denominational agencies—the Ministerial Union, the 
Alliance, the League, the Y. P. R. U., and the A. U. A. 
—with the request that it be read from the pulpit as a 
part of the regular morning service on Sunday, Oc- 
tober 6. So far as I know, this is the first time such a 
request has come from this source; and I want to 
use this opportunity to express my sincere and earnest 
hope that it may be complied with by as nearly 100 
percent of our ministers as is consistent with our 
well-known Unitarian dislike for complete unanim- 
ity! 

The purpose of the letter is to set forth in brief 
and general terms what seem to the five presidents 
to be the most important objectives for the coming 
church year, and to inspire Unitarians everywhere to 
begin at once to formulate in specific and practical 
terms a working program for each local church and 
society. The original suggestion came from the presi- 
dent of the Laymen’s League, but the final form of the 
letter is the product of long and careful cooperative 
effort. Our hope is that it may stimulate the entire 
fellowship to active participation in the creation of a 
program for the coming year in which every individual 
Unitarian and every working unit of the denomination 
may have a share. 

None of us needs to be reminded that we are 
entering upon a difficult year, a year in which our 
faith and courage will be tested as never before. What 
we do need is to be reassured that the faith of our free 
churches is already beginning to demonstrate that it 
can meet this sort of test with positive and effective 
power. For this, there is abundant evidence. The 
spirit and temper of the Ministers’ Institute in Tarry- 
town, early in September, was deeply reassuring; the 
gathering in Andover, N. H., of the laymen of the 
Eastern region, later in the month, confirmed and 
deepened the impression; the testimony that comes to 
my desk, in the form of announcements of coming 
events in our churches, is cumulative in its effect; 
the response to the appeal of the Unitarian Service 
Committee reveals the strength of the sacrificial spirit 
among us. Wearea great fellowship, facing a critical 
period with “answerable courages.” Our faith is 
equal to every demand. Our faces are turned toward 
the future, with steadfastness that can be stoical when 
what is needed is cheerful endurance, but steadfastness 
that is rooted and grounded in a fundamental trust in 
God. Wewill not fail nor be discouraged till we have 
set justice in the earth. 

It can be done. We can do it. Religion says we 
can. Religion says we must! However you phrase 
your beliefs or formulate your program, this positive 
faith and.this acceptance of personal responsibility 
are the heart of it all. 

F.M.E. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


The Medicine of 
Bitter Truth 


Faith for Living by Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt Brace. $2. 


Edna Ferber, when asked by a magazine 
to write on what interested her most in life 
today, chose ‘Something to believe in.” 
The diagnosis of her chief interest indicates 
a need that is coming to consciousness 
among many Americans at the present 
time. Lewis Mumford writes his latest 
book because of a clear sensing of this very 
need. Fortunately, he writes it out of a 
rich and mature understanding of Ameri- 
can culture. His book is a tract for the 
times, but it contains the groundwork for 
the longer view. In a sense it is unfor- 
tunate that it must be so sketchy, im- 
mediately challenging as it is. But the 
author is frankly trying to blast open 
American minds which remain fettered by 
the hope that what is happening to life 
today isn’t so. 

The book is a religious book, though not 
in a formal sense. It concerns not theology, 
cosmology or doctrine, but the human 
heart and mind under the current crisis of 
eulture and world affairs. Throughout the 
chapters there is an insistence on the 
values of moral living, whose source he 
credits to the best of religion. There is a 
reverence for life, paced to noble aims, 
that cannot be put elsewhere except in 
feligious classification. It is religious 
also in that it is drawn in a prophetic 
mood. 

Mr. Mumford is without any reserva- 
tions as to the complete abandonment of 
morality by the military aggressors and 
their lack of susceptibility to reason or 
strategic compromise. He says “Not 
merely do the fascist dictators deny the 
ethical postulates of society; they have 
created a system with a reverse set of 
values.’’ And he warns, “Only the bit- 
terest truth, the truth that human civiliz- 
ation is already almost lost, will be medic- 
inal enough to save us. No sweet syrup 
can be added to that draught.’’ He finds 
no way of dealing with the forces of ag- 
gression except by force in return. “Against 
the violent, only a concentration of 
strength as great as that which moves the 
fascist to his purposes will suffice.” The 

_ author comes to grips with the profound 
problem of the use of force in chapters 
called, ‘Force, Grace and Reason’ and 

“Coercion and Compromise.’ The dis- 

- eussion is extraordinarily valuable. 

One capital value of Mr. Mumford’s 

_ book is his complementing of his belief in 

_ the necessity of using force with a program 

of idealism. He states that “Unless our 
surviving democracies command a positive 

‘system of belief, hopes and loyalties— 
unless every member possesses a living 


faith—there is no chance of resisting fas- 
cism by any mere weight of armament, 
nor by any mere sweep of economic 
changes.” For the recovery of purpose he 
presents three areas where “‘swift renewal 
of faith in act and deed must take place.” 
These are the family, the land, and the self. 
The treatment of this thesis is rich with 
moral value and discernment—particularly 
the chapters on the family. One reads the 
creative portions of this book with a grow- 
ing sense that we have, in spite of the par- 
tial nature of our democratic civilization, 
sure and certain matters for faith which 
can make the sudden fascist enthusiasms 
look like. a football cheer in the midst of 
eternal truths. 

The treatment of liberalism is not the 
most satisfactory part of the book. The 
author sounds like Mr. Niebuhr when he 


criticizes what he calls “pragmatic lib- 
eralism.”’ He proposes “ideal liberalism’ 
as a substitute. It is an artificial device. 
Liberalism has never been at fault but its 
perversion has made it vulnerable. 

Mr. Mumford writes swift, colorful and 
intellectually exciting prose. A stimulating 
chapter head is “Life is Better than Uto- 
pia.’”’” He speaks of the supposedly impar- 
tial person thus: “In his effort to become 
impartial, he exercises a curiously per- 
verted kind of partiality—that of re- 
nouncing a large part of the human per- 
sonality. This gives him a feeling of god- 
like unruffledness at the very moment he 
is making an ass of himself.”” For those 
who condone nazism by complaining of 
England’s imperialistic evils he says, ‘‘The 
logic is as sound as it would be to say that 


_a policeman who has committed adultery 


may not, in the performance of his duty, 
arrest a murderer.” 
Dale DeWitt. 


Mrs. Sharp Postpones Return; 
May Escort French Refugee Children 


The Unitarian Service Committee an- 
nounces that Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp has 
postponed his return voyage to September 
25. He is expected to arrive in New York 
via the American Export Line on October 4. 

Mrs. Martha Sharp will not return until 
late in October or early November. There 
is a possibility that plans may be worked 
out, in cooperation with the United States 
Committee for the Care of European Chil- 
dren, to bring 50 French children to this 
country. If the plans go through, Mrs. 
Sharp will select and escort the children. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy cabled on September 
17 that he had reached Lisbon safely after 
a “wonderful flight.’”” His clipper, the 
Dixie, had been delayed in New York four 
days by bad weather in the Azores. He is 
going immediately to southern France on 
emergency refugee work, but reported that 
a large number of prominent refugees ar- 
rived in Lisbon this week. 

The Service Committee is considering 
plans to provide religious, recreational, and 
educational opportunities to men in train- 
ing camps through near-by Unitarian 
churches or special service facilities. Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, executive director, wrote 
to the War Department to request infor- 
mation on camps at which there will be 
troop concentrations, and has received the 
following letter of information and appre- 
ciation: 

“The War Department is at present us- 
ing the facilities of established posts and 
camps for concentrations of troops. The 
four National Guard Divisions that are be- 
ing called to active duty will be stationed 
at Fort Dix, N. J., near Trenton, N. J.; 
Fort Sill, Okla., near Lawton, Okla.; Fort 
Lewis, Wash., near Tacoma, Wash.; and 
Camp Jackson, S. C., near Columbia, S. C. 


“While opportunities for religious ob- 
servances will be afforded enlisted men on 
military reservations, the War Department 
will, under the current expansion, be in- 
creasingly dependent upon religious and 
civic organizations, in communities near 
which are large troop concentrations, for 
their assistance in promoting a high morale, 
by providing opportunities for religious ob- 
servance and centers where the soldier may 
profitably occupy his off-duty hours. Pro- 
viding the soldier with the assurance that 
he will be accepted in community activities 
on the same status as other residents is a 
most important factor in promoting morale. 

“Your patriotic interest in the national 
defense is sincerely appreciated.” 


General Alliance 
Call to Service 


On October 7 the General Alliance Ser- 
vice Committee is scheduling ‘‘A Call to 
Service’’—an information meeting to dis- 
cuss ways of serving in the present world 
crisis. It will be held in Hale Chapel, Bos- 
ton. 

Mrs. Frank Frederick will report for 
the Unitarian Service Committee its work 
with refugees abroad and in this country. 

Mrs. Alfred Mellor will describe the new 
arrangements with the Allied Relief Fund 
for materials at cost, and the new ‘‘U.S. A. 
Unitarian Alliance Service’ label. 

Mrs. Susan FitzGerald will analyze the 
need for used clothing for English and 
Czech refugees, and describe the soap- 
making project. 

The discussion will be in charge of Mrs. 
Helen Hilliard, chairman of the General 
Alliance Service Committee. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The British War 
Relief Society 


To the Editor: 

As one of those concerned, without ‘‘one- 
sided emphasis’ (to use Mrs. Dexter’s 
words concerning herself), with creating a 
just world order in the future, I want to 
speak my appreciation of your editorial 
reference (September 1) to Max Lerner’s 
Nation articles. It is a great item of hope 
for that world order that people are coming 
to see that Streit’s plan was far too short- 
sighted: that it could not create a real de- 
mocracy everywhere. It is decidedly 
pleasant to observe such a defender of 
the questionable ‘(Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies’? as Mrs. 
Dexter recommend Alfred M. Bing- 
ham’s ‘The United States of Europe,” a 
rea] attempt to be objectively constructive, 
without a huge dose of poorly concealed 
Anglophilia. 

In this conneetion, may I suggest that 
those who question the wisdom of Mrs. 
Dexter’s appeal for the politically con- 
ceived (if not Dupont conceived) Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, but who also wish to aid British 
refugees through a committee not de- 
signed to get America into the war, may 
do such work through the British War Re- 
lief Society Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Robert S. Hoagland. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


On Behalf of 
Professor Cadbury 


To the Editor: 

During recent months there have ap- 
peared in The Christian Register a number 
of articles, containing references to re- 
ligious pacifism, which have attracted my 
interest. The latest of these is Rev. Wil- 
lard Reed’s report on the Harvard Con- 
ference (August 15). In that portion of 
the report, dealing with Professor H. J. 
Cadbury’s first session, it is stated, ‘‘Re- 
ligious views on war are in uncertainty, 
confusion, and tension.”’ This description 
of the situation corresponds with the ob- 
servations of many of us. A short time 
ago, the reply of a young, pacifist minister 
to the question, ‘‘What reason would you 
give for the fact that few of the prominent 
ministers of your locality are pacifists?” 
was, “Hazy thinking.” Clear thinking 
with the determination to find the truth 
appear to me the first steps which pacifists 
and nonpacifists alike should take, to 
bring a greater degree of order in this dif- 
ficult field. It is with this purpose in mind 
that I venture to offer a few comments on 
certain statements in The Register. 
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In Willard Reed’s report, already re- 
ferred to, the author said, regarding Pro- 
fessor Cadbury’s contention that pacifism 
is practical because it points out that war 
has proved to have no practical effect in 
solving international problems, “It ought 
to be said that this argument rested on the 
speaker’s own definition of ‘practical’ and 
did not meet the objection clearly in the 
mind of most of his hearers that pacifism is 
not ‘practical’ in their definition, because 
it has never stopped wars on a large scale, 
and is now obviously futile as a means of 
stopping Hitler.” : 


I do not know what positive proof, if any, 


Professor Cadbury gave of the practicality 
of pacifism, but to base an opinion of the 
practicality of pacifism at present upon its 
ability to stop wars or to check Hitler ap- 
pears unreasonable to me. It is as if an 
individual were to say that the telephone is 
not a practical means of communication 
because one cannot telephone to a friend 
in central China. As far as I know, there 
is no physical mechanism now in existence 
by which the voice can be carried by tele- 
phone to central China, therefore we do 
not expect to communicate with that re- 
gion by such means. Neither do religious 
pacifists of my acquaintance expect their 
pacifism to stop wars, at present. They 
know that the necessary basis for this dif- 
ficult feat has scarcely begun to be laid. 

The thoroughgoing religious pacifist re- 
jects violence as a means of settling all dif- 
ficulties. That does not mean that he be- 
lieves in sitting down and doing nothing 
about those difficulties. Neither does it 
mean that he only applies nonviolence to 
the settling of large-scale conflicts such as 
wars. Yet one finds both of these views 
of the meaning of pacifism prevalent in the 
thinking of nonpacifists. Those religious 
pacifists who are true to their ideals are 
constantly applying the method of non- 
violence to every experience of conflict 
which confronts them. I know some paci- 
fists who have not reached in practice any 
further than their family circles but their 
confidence as a result of this experience 
convinces them that they have found the 
method for all conflicts. 

At this point, I can imagine that some- 
one may think, “I grant that war is an un- 
satisfactory method of settling differences 
between nations, but until we have per- 
fected the method of nonviolence to em- 
brace such large-scale operations we must 
use the imperfect method of war, which 
our enemies force upon us. We have our 
democracy and our children to protect. 
To use your analogy, an individual would 
not refuse to give up all communication 
with friends in central China simply be- 
cause he could not telephone to them. He 
would use such means of communication as 
were available until his favorite method was 
established.”” In somewhat the same way, 


Mr. Reed has written, ‘‘Here he (Professor 
Cadbury) could have stated that turning 
the other cheek was a precept for the in- 
dividual, and did not deal with turning 
your child’s other cheek, which brings up a 


wholly different aspect of defense of other 
“ persons or principles, the protection that 


is a high personal and often national mo- 
tive in war.” 

Some reflection on the following thoughts 
may be of help to persons whose reasoning 
has proceeded along the lines I have in- 
dicated above. Can your enemies force a 
method upon you? If some unprincipled 
person engages you in an argument and 
lies to you, would you in turn lie, even to 
protect your children? Or would you make 
a strenuous effort to protect your children 
and at the same time stick to the’ truth? 
Modern war inflicts terrible suffering upon 
many innocent people, children and adults, 
on both sides of the conflict, and this re- 
gardless of which side has most right on 
its side or which side wins. If you accept 
or further war to any extent you are in 
some measure responsible for the suffering 
of those innocent victims. Joining and 
merging in the crowd in its drive toward 
war does not relieve you of this responsi- 
bility. By his act, the militarist says to 
the world, “I must win by any means which 
my enemy chooses, be it honorable or dis- 
honorable.” The pacifist’s act in refusing 
to support war is not accurately described 
as a turning of his child’s cheek, but can 
be more nearly characterized as an act of 
protecting all innocent ones from the fury 
of war. 

Mr. Reed’s remark that ‘‘Pacifists seem 
to some people to put more effort on as- 
serting their right to be pacifists in wartime 
than in reasonable cooperation in building 
a lasting peace in peacetime,” causes me to 
say that I have not found nonpacifists very 
well informed as to experiments in the non- 
violent way of life. They have almost no 
accurate knowledge of even such spectacu- 
lar performances as Gandhi has carried on. 
Furthermore, the average person’s concept 
of the fundamental causes of war is so 
imperfect as to make him incapable of see- 
ing that the quiet, continued efforts of 
many of our pacifists have any relation- 
ship to major conflicts. Frequently, the 
activities of those who are doing most to 
bring peace in years to come are little 
known to any except a small circle of 
friends. It is not the way of such people to 
advertise themselves. Inquire among 
Unitarians, for instance, how many of 
them know of the splendid piece of work 
which Rev. Leon R. Land of the Bronx 
Free Fellowship has carried on, during the 
past two years, in his efforts to promote 
better racial and religious relations in the 
Bronx. You probably will find that even 
among Unitarians his work is little known. 
That, however, does not mean that it has 
had little influence. Neither is it dis- 
couraging to pacifists to know that such 
courageous service can go so largely un- 


noticed in our day and generation. It has 
always been so. John G. Whittier wrote 
in his introduction to the Journal of John 
Woolman, “To those who judge by the 
outward appearance, nothing is more dif- 
ficult of explanation than the strength of 
moral influence often exerted by obscure 
and uneventful lives. Some great reform 
which lifts the world to a higher level, 
some mighty change for which the ages 
have waited in anxious expectancy, takes 
place before our eyes, and, in seeking to 
trace it back to its origin, we are often sur- 
prised to find the initial link in the chain of 
causes to be some comparatively obscure 
individual, the divine commission and sig- 
nificance of whose life were scarcely under- 
stood by his contemporaries, and perhaps 
not even by himself. The little one has 
become a thousand; the handful of corn 
shakes like Lebanon. ‘The kingdom of 
God cometh not by observation’; and the 
only solution of the mystery is in the re- 
flection that through the humble instru- 
mentality Divine power was manifested, 
and that the Everlasting Arm was be- 
neath the human one.’ 

IT am grateful to Mr. Reed for he re- 
ports of the summer conferences and for 
the stimulus to thinking along the lines of 
pacifism. 

Miriam Pennypacker. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See editorial in this issue.) 


The New Status of 
Transylvania 


To the Editor: 

Several friends have written us during 
the past week requesting information re- 
garding the new situation in Transylvania, 
specifically, how the transfer of half of 
Transylvania back to Hungary affects the 
Unitarian churches there. It is still too 
early to speak dogmatically about the 
situation, but certain facts are quite clear. 
In the first place, Transylvania is a geo- 
graphical unit bounded by the Carpathian 
Mountains and the erection of this arbi- 
trary boundary line running through the 
center of Transylvania, which is not based 

on geographical considerations, creates 
another source of Balkan irritation in place 
of the old. Secondly, there are still many 
Rumanians in the Hungarian part of 
Transylvania and many Hungarians in 
the Rumanian part of Transylvania. 
Most of these people, who are peasants, 
will riot leave their ancestral homes re- 
gardless of which government is over them. 
_ Thirdly, the situation must be critical for 
our Transylvanian Unitarians because this 
new boundary line cuts off at least half of 
our Transylvanian churches from their 
headquarters at Kolosvar or Cluj. At least 
half of our Transylvanian Unitarian 
churches are left in Rumania! What will 
happen to these churches which have been 
left in Rumania is problematical, but there 


is real danger that they may be lost. Ac- 
cording to the Treaty of Vienna all Hun- 
garians in Rumanian Transylvania must 
become Rumanians in six months or else 
return to Hungary before two years have 
passed, and vice versa. The Unitarian 
church is entirely Hungarian, and in the 
past Hungarians changing their nationality 
to Rumanian have had to take member- 
ship in the Rumanian state church, which 
is the Greek Orthodox church. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that half of our Transyl- 
vanian churches may be forced out of 
existence. American Unitarians, especially 
those who have visited Transylvania, will 
be sorry to hear that Torda, the town in 
which Francis David pleaded for religious 
toleration in 1568, and the nine Unitarian 
villages south of Torda running out to 
Torocko have all been left in Rumania. 
If they are able to continue in existence a 
new headquarters for the Rumanian Uni- 
tarian church will probably have to be 
founded at Torda. 

Although all Hungarians rejoice at the 
return to Hungary of part of this territory 
that was hers for 1,000 years before 1918, 
and rejoice that at least half of Transyl- 
vania has been released from the Rumanian 
tyranny, and although we too rejoice be- 
cause Vilma’s town and district are now 
back in Hungary again, this change is not 
an unmitigated good. In these hard days 
injustice in Transylvania is probably 
tenfold intensified. No permanent solu- 
tion has come. We still look forward to 
the time when international authority will 
replace national authority, and we know 
that the peace-loving peoples of Transyl- 
vania then will dwell together without con- 
flict. 

Donald and Vilma Harrington. 


Appeal for an 
Affidavit 


To the Editor: 

I have just received a letter from Rev. 
Rosalind Lee of England, president of the 
British General Assembly, asking if we 
could secure an affidavit for a young Aus- 
trian, now in England, by the name of 
Karl Pudles. He is at present in an intern- 
ment camp but will probably be released 
soon as he is there under Group C, “friendly 
alien.” Mr. Pudles is a printer by trade 
and has excellent references from his em- 
ployers in England and Germany, and a 
fine knowledge of English. He has also 
had considerable business experience. He 
is 36 years old. He is engaged to be mar- 
ried to one of our prominent English Uni- 
tarian girls who, if he secures an affidavit 
for America, plans to come here herself 
and be married. Miss Lee speaks very 
highly of the young lady, who has been 
active in the Young People’s Society, and 
in all of our church work. 

All of us who have been associated with 
the Association have exhausted our per- 
sonal resources in affidavits long before 


this, but it has occurred to us that there 
might be one of the readers of The Register 
who would be willing to make an affidavit 
and give these young people a chance. I 
might add that to my personal knowledge, 
except in the case of children, no signer of 
affidavits has had to make good on his sig- 
nature up to the present. All of these 
people have been able to take care of 
themselves after their arrival in America. 
If any of your readers are interested, will 
they please communicate with me, and I 
shall be glad to give further details? 


Robert C. Dexter. 


A Program for 
the Church 


To the Editor: 

The New Republic for August 26 has an 
article by Dr. George S. Counts on“Edu- 
cators in This Crisis.’’ It refers not to 
churches, but to schools and colleges. 
Nevertheless, the following paragraph 
taken from the article expresses in an ex- 
cellent way what are or should be some of 
the main purposes of our liberal churches as 
educational forces in these times: 

“Finally, the schools and colleges are 
under special obligation to guard the hu- 
mane and intellectual heritage of the race. 
They should set an example in combating 
all forms of hysteria, in opposing bigotry 
and persecution, in defending the civil lib- 
erties, in championing the rights of minori- 
ties and the underprivileged, in maintaining 
a spirit of tolerance and charity. They 
should be ever sensitive to the wider and 
more permanent interests of society. 
They should strive to keep alive in these 
dark days of bitter strife the ancient hope 
of world peace and human brotherhood.” 


John H. Hershey. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Community Forum 
at Hingham 


Rev. J. Harry Hooper is founder and 
executive chairman of the new Hingham 
Community Forum, which holds the first of 
six sessions for the winter on October 14. 
The forum will provide ‘‘an impartial plat- 
form for the free discussion of vital human 
problems.”’ Sponsoring the enterprise is a 
council of 25 representing all classes, re- 
ligions and political opinions. Meetings 
will be held in the high school auditorium, 
and the presiding officer will be Arthur E. 
Whittemore, moderator of the Hingham 
town meetings. Nationally known speakers 
will appear on the program, including Dr. 
William Yandell Elliott of Harvard; Dr. 
S. Ralph Harlow of Smith; Dr. Charles R. 
Brown, dean of the Yale Divinity School; 
Roger W. Baldwin of the Civil Liberties 
Union; and Dr. Kirtley F. Mather of Har- 
vard. 
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This Year is a Challenge 


Both ministers and lay people will readily 
sense that this is a church year of unusual 
challenge. Dominant in everyone’s thought 
is the crisis of the international situation, 
and the adjustments that must be made to 
it. Individuals will vary in their estimate 
of the seriousness of what is happening. 
Some will feel as Lewis Mumford has 
stated in his recent book, ‘‘Faith for Liv- 
ing,” that ‘‘only the bitterest truth—the 
truth that human civilization is already 
almost lost—will be medicinal enough to 
save us.’’ Others will not have awakened 
to the full meaning of present events. 
There will be a responsibility for the 
church toward people of all views. The ad- 
justments which must be made are both 
physical and moral. Many of our attitudes 
must be remade. The challenge that this 
situation brings is vital. The churches of 
liberal religion have a great task and a 
great opportunity. 

This means that deeper religious life 
must be achieved and that in the thinking 
of religicus people tolerance and generosity 
must be preserved. Many will be shocked 
and astonished by the failures of idealism 
and the deferred hope for progress. For 
every such person, there is a tangible 
spiritual salvation in the fellowship of a 
free religious group, a place where intellec- 
tual honesty may find full expression, every 
question concerning man’s welfare may be 
discussed, and where projects for democ- 
racy may still be undertaken; and where 
the religious forms of prayer, meditation, 
song and worship may be deepened because 
of this background. Edna Ferber in writ- 
ing for a magazine recently chose the sub- 
ject that interested her most in modern 
life and stated it as ‘‘Something to believe 
in.” Churches must give people something 
to believe in today. 

But not only must churches meet the 
unusually difficult challenge of religious 
adjustment, they must maintain their 
institutional responsibility. Effective 
churchmanship is of vital importance. It 
will do little good for the future to have 
religion deepened if the instrument of its 
deepening is lost. It becomes doubly im- 
portant that those who carry the burden of 
churches’ existence should do their work 
well, so that the deeper purposes of religion 
may be fully served. These are the chal- 
lenges with which the church year begins. 
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Leadership Institute Successful 


The Middle Atlantic States Leadership 
Institute which was held the last week in 
June at Lutherland in the Poconos was, 
successful to a most encouraging degree! 
It was very gratifying to have Ernest 
Kuebler, director of the division of educa- 
tion for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, state that it was the best first year of 
any of the institutes that have been in- 
augurated throughout the country. One 
hundred and thirty people attended the 
institute at some time during the week and 
a substantial number of these were regis- 
tered for the full courses. Those in at- 
tendance brought a genuine interest and 
eagerness and were rewarded by an ex- 
perience of happy fellowship as well as by 
the training they received. There was a 
good age range among the people present 
and representation was from all three 
conferences. Churches will hear of the 
institute from those who were fortunate 
enough to attend. These words from Mrs. 
H. B. Hartwell, secretary of the General 
Alliance, were pleasant to hear: “To me 
it was one of the most stimulating and 
happy experiences I have had in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship.” 


Church News 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Rev. Edmund Opitz 
has accepted a unanimous call to become 
the minister of the Unitarian church of 
Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Opitz will undertake 
his work there in January 1941. Until 
that time he will continue as assistant in 
the Unitarian church at Beverly, Mass. 

Mr. Opitz will succeed Rev. William A. 
Vrooman who has served the Harrisburg 
church for over ten years. It will be the 
first time that the Harrisburg church has 
had a full-time minister, however, since 
Mr. Vrooman has been available only on a 
part-time basis. 

Fourth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Rev. Karl M. C. Chworowsky who has 
for the past five years been minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Newburgh, N. Y., 
has been called to the ministry of the 
Fourth Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, and 
began his work there on September 15. 
The Fourth Church in Brooklyn is known 
as the Flatbush church and with Mr. 
Chworowsky will again have full-time 
leadership. 

Collegiate Pulpit in Albany, N. Y.— 
The Unitarian-Universalist church of 
Albany, N. Y., will inaugurate this year a 
collegiate pulpit. Under this arrangement 
special speakers will be brought to the 
pulpit on Sunday mornings once a month 
for four months. This follows the plan of 
the collegiate pulpit in Unity Church, 
Montclair, N. J., where for many years it 
has been the custom to bring to the pulpit 
distinguished speakers from the outside. 

Bronx Free Fellowship Celebration. 
—On the week end of October 6 the Bronx 
Free Fellowship will celebrate its 15th 


anniversary. For the Sunday afternoon at 
four o’clock, a joint program has been ar- 
ranged with the Metropolitan Conference 
cooperating. This program will be held at 
the Hall of Fame, New York University, 
and will emphasize the large number of dis- 
tinguished Unitarians whose busts have 
been placed there. The chief speaker will 
be Dr. Frederick M. Eliot. A special ser- 
vice will be held at the Fellowship on Sun- 
day evening, and on Tuesday, October 8, 
the celebration will close with a dinner. 
The speakers for the dinner will be Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise and Robert W. Searle, secretary of 
the New York Federation of Churches. 

Rutherford, N. J.—Rey. S. A. Stow- 
ater who has for the past two years served 
in part-time capacity as minister of the 
Unitarian church of Rutherford, N. J., 
has been called to the full-time ministry 
of that church this fall. 


At Regional Headquarters 


Miss Barbara Sturtevant who has since 
the opening of the regional headquarters 
served as office secretary has taken a posi- 
tion with Carl Percy Inc., an advertising 
corporation in New York City. She will be 
secretary to the head of the firm and in her 
new position will have an opportunity to 
do some art work in connection with ad- 
vertising. Miss Sturtevant who has be- 
come well acquainted among our churches 
and whose friendliness and _ helpfulness 
have been greatly appreciated leaves with 
the best wishes of many of our people. 
The name of her successor will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

The headquarters office this summer has 
been redecorated and some new furnishings 
have been added. Visitors to New York 
are cordially invited to visit the offices. 

The fall regional council meeting was 
held at New York headquarters on Sep- 
tember 30. New members of the council 
this year are Rev. Robert Killam of Utica, 
N. Y., president of the Mohawk Valley 
Conference, Percival Brundage of Mont- 
clair, N. J., president of the Metropolitan 
Conference, and Rev. A. Powell Davies, 
minister of the Community Church of 
Summit, N. J. 

Hamilton Warren, assistant sales mana- 
ger of the National Carbon Company and 
a member of our Summit, N.J., church, 
has been appointed treasurer of the re- 
gional council. Alfred W. Klaber, previous 
treasurer, resigned last spring after having 
served most capably for two years. : 


Metropolitan Conference 


The Metropolitan Conference directors’ 
meeting will be held October 14 at the 
Hotel Collingwood in New York City. 
This will be the first meeting of the. year 
and the work of the Unitarian Service 
Committee will be considered. It is ex- 
pected that Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp will be 
the speaker. ; 


Alliance Makes Concrete 
Suggestions for 
European Service 


In a significant ‘‘Information”’ letter to 
all branch presidents and service chair- 
men, the General Alliance Service Com- 
mittee on September 23 announced the 
results of its summer’s work and plans for 
service for the coming months. In the 
letter, Mrs. Helen N. Hilliard, chairman, 
outlined five main fields of action: 


1. New Warm Clothing 


The need for new warm clothing is ever 
increasing as winter draws near. Sixty 
new Alliance units were organized for sew- 
ing in their churches this summer! Anoth- 
er 70 Alliances have continued through the 
summer work with the Red Cross, Friends 
of France, or British War Relief, either in 
their churches, or in their community 
centers. For branches who now wish to 
organize as Unitarian units, as well as for 
the above, our Alliance Service Committee 
has made arrangements with the Boston 
Allied Relief Fund whereby you may pro- 
cure through us materials at cost, with di- 
rections for making various garments, par- 
ticularly underclothing for women and 
children in England. These articles vary 
in price from 15 cents to $2 each. Some 
are very simple; some can be made by 
hand; some are knitted. There are also 
knitting machines for stockings, and les- 
sons furnished for using them. All gar- 
ments must be returned to us when fin- 
ished and labeled. You may have better 
ways for buying materials at wholesale, or 
you may get them from your near-by 
agencies where there will be less parcel- 
post cost. 


II. Used Clothing 


The collection of used clothing is most 
urgent. It should be good clothing, warm, 
cleaned, and mended. It will be re- 
packed in wooden boxes, wherever you 
send it. Over 40 of the branches have 
sent clothes to refugees this summer. 

A. The Czech refugees in England who 
need all kinds of supplies can be reached at 
the following address: 


Czechoslovak Relief 
321 East 78rd St. 
New York City. 


B. All refugees in England (50,000 
foreign children alone) need speedy help. 
Send to the nearest Allied Relief Fund who 
will ship free of cost: 


Allied Relief Fund, Inc. 

69 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

38 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

1 Montgomery Street, Rm. 721, San 

Francisco, Calif. 

543 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
You may also send through the British 
War Relief. 

C. See IV B for Friends of France and 
French contributions. 

D. Clothing, new and old, may be left 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, if more con- 
venient, at any time. 

It has seemed fitting to the committee 
that our work be given official recognition 
as a General Alliance project, both in the 
eyes of the world and also as a means of 
unifying the work of the separate branches. 
We shall be glad to supply the branches, 
upon application, with woven labels bear- 
ing this friendly message: “U. S. A.— 
Unitarian Alliance Service.” These labels 
may be sewn on new and used clothing 
going to all relief agencies, except on that 
going to the Red Cross. 


In Edward P. Furber the Laymen’s League has a real leader. 


Here we see him at 
the Eastern Convention urging the assembled laymen to storm the heights of Mount 
Kearsarge—which they successfully did. 


III. S. O. S. Soap 

“People can’t be self-respecting unless 
they are clean,’ wrote Mr. Sharp. There 
is a desperate need for soap. We may lack 
money and other resources, but we can save 
from our abundance of fats, and make 
soap. See recipe on cans of lye. Havea 
soap party at the parish house. Give to 
your nearest Allied Relief center, or send 
the results, after drying, to us for later 
transportation, if that is simpler for you. 
IV. Dr. Joy’s Work 

Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp sailed for home 
from his work in southern France on Sep- 
tember 25. The Massachusetts branches 
have packed and shipped to the Sharps, 
with the permission of Great Britain, four 
cases of splendid clothing, soap, and other 
supplies. The freight was paid by the 
Unitarian Service Committee. Four other 
cases will now go to England for the Czechs 
and other refugees there. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy flew on September 16 
to Lisbon to meet Mr. Sharp and to take 
over his duties, and has just cabled that he 
is busy with refugees arrived from France, 
and expects to go to France himself im- 
mediately. 

A. Contributions which are coming for 
the Unitarian Service Committee through 
the treasurer of the General Alliance, Eva 
B. T. Churchill, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
are being used by him to get some of those 
in greatest danger out of France. 

One hundred and seventeen Alliances 
have sent $28,978 to the U.S. C. fund. 

Eleven individuals have contributed $131 
through the Alliance. 

B. The entire question of getting ma- 
terials for Dr. Joy or to refugees in France 
is receiving serious consideration by our 
government. There may be an opportu- 
nity later to send help through Dr. Joy at 
Lisbon, but definite plans must await ad- 
vice from him, and action by the govern- 
ments concerned. 

V. Homes for French Children 

At the last moment, Mrs. Sharp decided 
to stay in Europe as there developed an 
opportunity to bring a number of French 
children to the United States. That op- 
portunity is now being explored in co- 
operation with the United States Commit- 
tee for the Care of European Children, 
which will secure affidavits, pay transpor- 
tation from Lisbon, if the plan goes through, 
and place the children in homes. The Uni- 
tarian Service Committee will handle the 
selection of children, their costs to Lisbon, 
and the escorts on the ships. Mrs. Sharp 
has been authorized by both committees to 
handle the European end of this project. 

Homes will be sought largely among 
families of French extraction by the United 
States Committee for the Care of European 
Children. If there is anyone you know 
who would be willing to take one or more of 
these children in their homes, or make an 
affidavit and make the necessary deposit, 
please get in touch with Dr. Dexter at 
25 Beacon Street. 
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Hugo G. Eisenlohr 


When Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr passed 
from our earthly scene on September 2, the 
people of Cincinnati lost from their midst 
one whom they had long revered, and the 
Unitarian fellowship lost one who all his 
lifetime had carried the influence of liberal 
religion into the lives of thousands of per- 
sons. The congregation of St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church had been anxious about his 
health since January, but when death 
came, each member felt a sense of personal 
loss. 

Born in Cincinnati, March 1, 1860, Hugo 
Eisenlohr was the son of Rey. Gustav 
William Eisenlohr and Elise Deutsch Hisen- 
lohr. The father was then minister of St. 
Paul’s German Protestant Church of Cin- 
cinnati and was an exponent of liberal 
views inreligion. Not only in his preaching, 
but also by publication, jointly with Rev. 
August Kroell of St. John’s Church, the 
father courageously voiced his liberal 
views. Thus, the son, Hugo Hisenlohr, was 
early disposed toward Unitarian attitudes 
and beliefs. The boy’s mother was also in 
hearty sympathy with liberal religion. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that after an 
early education in the Cincinnati public 
schools, a progressive private school (the 
Pestalozzi Institute) and the Woodward 
High School in Cincinnati, and some busi- 
ness experience, Hugo LEisenlohr should 
have entered Meadville Theological School 
and have graduated therefrom in 18838. It 
was in New Braunfels, Tex., whither his 
father had moved from Cincinnati in order 
to serve as minister of a church, that Hugo 
EKisenlohr was printer and editor of a local 
newspaper. When he was eighteen, he 
made the first of many trips to Europe for 
travel and study. In June of 1883, he 
married Miss Jennie Lesquereux of Co- 
lumbus, O., who now survives him. 
After a short pastorate at Wheeling, W. 
Va., Hugo Ejisenlohr was called to St. 
John’s Church, then known as the German 
Protestant St. John’s Church. He began 
his work in November 1884, and served the 
church for 47 years as its minister, and re- 
mained active in the life of the church and 
community for an additional nine years, 
until he died. It was during his pastorate, 
in February 1924, that the congregation 
voted to affiliate with the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and thus establish its 
long-time de facto Unitarian character. 
It was moved to this action out of regard 
for Dr. Eisenlohr’s opinion that in that 
way alone could the church ensure that the 
liberal tradition established by Rev. August 
Kroell, and carried on by himself, be as- 
sured of continuance. On March 1, 1940, 
during its 125th church year, the congre- 
gation celebrated Dr. Hisenlohr’s. 80th 
birthday, and his 56 years of connection 
with the church. During his lifetime he re- 
ceived an honorary degree of doctor of 
divinity from Meadville Theological School, 
and for his service to freemasonry, the 
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honorary 38rd degree of the Scottish Rite. 
He had been in his time a member of the 
board of education of Cincinnati, 1916 to 
1920, and was a member, and past officer, 
in several Masonic bodies. He is survived 
by his widow, a son, Gustav W. Eisenlohr, 
a daughter, Mrs. C. Hubert Heuck, a 
niece, Mrs. McClellan Butt, two grand- 
children, Mrs. Eleanor Heuck Sabin and 
W. Hubert Heuck, and two great-grand- 
children, Odan Hubert Heuck and Roger 
William Heuck. At the funeral service, 
Wednesday, September 4, by Rev. Julius 
F. Krolfifer, Rev. Melvin L. Welke of the 
First Unitarian Church and a delegation 
from the Scottish Rite also participated. 
This service was attended by over 600 per- 
sons, many more having previously paid 
their respects to Dr. Eisenlohr while his 
body lay in state during the evening and the 
morning before the service. The church 
cherishes the example of devoted service 
set by Dr. Eisenlohr, and is proud of its 
achievement under his influence and leader- 
ship. 
Jaden KS 


The All Star 
Conference 


Every so often something of a really 
promising nature looms o’er the horizon. 
It gives courage and hope to men and 
women who hold an activity dear to their 
hearts. That “something” happened over 
the Labor Day week end at the Shoals. 
The ‘‘All Star Conference” was a great suc- 
cess. It gave promise for the future as 
many prospective Shoals boosters were in- 


troduced. About 150 attended this con- 
ference, including some 30 children—sons 
and daughters of the Y. P. R. U.’ers of not 
so many years ago. These “Shoalserettes’’ 
will long remember their visit on Star 
Island. The committee, headed by Rev. 
Dana MclL. Greeley, planned and carried 
out one of the best conferences it has been 
our privilege and pleasure to observe. 
Fine speakers, keen discussion, happy rec- 
reational hours, and a truly remarkable 
spirit of unity and harmony prevailed. The 
season of 1940 ended on a high note! 

Meetings were held on Star Island from 
June 22 through September 2. About 
1,600 people from 26 states as well as 
Canada, Jamaica and Venezuela attended. 
We cannot name the most successful con- 
ference—it would be unwise to do so if we 
could!. Each group had its distinctive 
characteristics. We are gratified to report 
increased attendance over last year at a 
majority of the meetings. Particularly 
was this noticeable at the Camp Farthest 
Out sessions. During the Congregational 
and Unitarian weeks, through the sales and 
Maintenance Fund collections, about $2,000 
was raised. Rather good when there are 
so many calls and so much doubt in the 
world today. 

We appreciate the efficient and courteous 
service given to the conferees by the man- 
ager, Mr. Harrington, and his staff. We 
are grateful for the many happy comments 
regarding this service as expressed by 
those in attendance. We look forward 
with hope to 1941. 


Carl B. Wetherell, president, 
Star Island Corporation. 


_ EXPERTS SAY: 


‘Timely ... a handy guide to 
a Sacred Book whose contents 
are too little known.” 
—JAMES MOFFATT, 
Famous translator of 
the Bible 


*‘Serviceable and convenient 
in locating both texts and sub- 
jects. The idea is a happy one 
- worked out thoroughly. 
Meets a real need.” 
—JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, 
Rector of the Church of 
St. Luke and Epiphany, 
Philadelphia 


“‘A great new undertaking. I 

prophesy for it a large and 

steadily increasing sale.” 
—DANIEL A. POLING, 
Editor, Christian Herald 


The most practical, complete, 
usable, wp-to-date Bible con- 
cordance of all time! 


HARPER'S TOPICAL 
CONCORDANCE 


Compiled by CHARLES R. JOY 


ERE is a new kind of Bible concordance—more 

helpful, comprehensive, easy-to-use than any 
ever published before. Texts are listed under alpha- 
betically arranged topics, not under key-words as 
formerly. Turn to the TOPIC desired. There before 
you are all the pertinent passages, without regard 
to the presence in them of one particular word. 
One operation—no wracking of the memory—no 
annoying loss of time! Contains 25,000 texts under 
2,200 topics, including latest modern words not 
found in the ordinary concordance. Printed in large, 
clear type. Over 500 pages, 644”x9%4”. Only $3.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS © 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. C. 


_ Ware the registrar. 


South Middlesex 
Holds Clinic 


“Tf I set quotas as goals in my business, 
would it be feasible for churches to set 
quotas as their goals—such as twenty per- 
cent increase in church attendance, ten 
percent in contributions, five percent in 


membership of affiliated organizations?” 


“Who pays for the many expenses a 
minister incurs in his work—dues in or- 
ganizations, travel, literature, equipment, 
telephone? Shouldn’t a progressive church 
set aside an amount in its budget for these 
expenses?” 

“What are our churches doing to enrich 
the ritual of their services, and make them 
more satisfying emotionally and estheti- 
cally?” 

These are some of the challenging ques- 
tions that will be fired at the board of ex- 


perts in the Parish Problems Clinic at the | 


South Middlesex Conference’s 191st ses- 
sion, on Sunday, October 6, at the First 
Parish Church in Waltham, Mass. 
eric Fay, director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association and chairman of its ad- 
visory council on promotion and publica- 
tions, will lead the clinic. He will try to 
stump the following experts: Dr. Everett 
Moore Baker, executive vice-president of 
the Association; Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler, 
director of its division of education; Mrs. 
H. B. Hartwell, secretary of the General 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women; Henry Atherton, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. R. U.; Mrs. Frank 


‘Frederick of the Unitarian Service Com- 
‘mittee; and Horace Guild, lay member, 
- First Parish Church in Framingham, Mass. 


This feature of the afternoon program 
follows the devotional service and three 
brief talks on “Unitarian Objectives, 
1940-41” to be given by Dr. Baker, Mr. 
Kuebler, and Mrs. Hartwell. 

In the evening, a fine musical service 
has been arranged by Rev. Francis G. 
Ricker. The Waltham Choristers, under 
the direction of Mrs. C. E. M. Harrington, 
with Mrs. Estelle Kenyon at the organ, will 
sing five numbers, including an original 
composition written especially for them by 
Mallard Kilgore. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will give the 
evening address on “Our Churches on a 
World Front.” 


Worcester Institute 


The religious education committee of the 
Worcester Conference is conducting its 
second Religious Education Institute to be 
held in the Worcester Unitarian church. 
The dates are each Wednesday night from 
October 2 to and including November 6, 
at 7.30 p.m. Elbert W. Marso of Hopedale 
is the dean and Rev. E. W. McGlenen of 
The faculty is com- 
posed of Mrs. Sarah Nelson, a teacher in 


the Worcester church school; Miss Ruth 


Waldron, head social worker of the Worces- 


Fred- 


ter Child Guidance Clinic; Rev. Ivan A. 
Klein of Berlin; Rev. Robert C. Withing- 
ton of Hudson; Robert Bramhall, superin- 
tendent of schools in Hopedale; and Dr. 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester. 


N. E. Associate Alliance 
Fall Meeting 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will hold its fall meeting on Thursday, 
October 17, 1940, in Springfield, Mass., at 
10.30 a. m. 

The appeal will be presented by J. Halsey 
Gulick, headmaster of Proctor Academy. 

The collection will be for Proctor Acad- 
emy Scholarship Fund. 

The morning speaker will be Mrs. Ezra 
B. Wood, national president of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women, on the 
subject “‘Together.”’ 

Dr. Maxwell Savage will speak in the 
afternoon on “The Impelling Power of the 
Indwelling God.” 


Program Committee 
Meeting 


The program committee of the American 
Unitarian Association will meet on Wednes- 
day, October 16, to plan for the annual 
meetings of the Association next May and 
for the General Conference to be held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in October 1941. The pro- 
gram committee will welcome any sugges- 
tions for speakers and subjects for dis- 
cussion. These should be sent to Mrs. Roy- 
don C. Leonard, chairman of the program 
committee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, be- 
fore October 10. 


Watertown Alliance 


The new Evening Alliance of the First 
Parish Church of Watertown, Mass., will 
hold its first meeting at the church building 
on Thursday, October 3, 1940. The mem- 
bers look forward to an interesting evening 
with Mrs. J. Roland Ackroyd as guest 
speaker. 


Plymouth Parish 
Uses Publicity 


As an example of what publicity folders 
on a notable church, integrated with the 
church program, can do, the division of 
promotion and publications of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association call attention to 
the records established this summer by 
the First Parish in Plymouth, Mass. 

The Association designed a folder on the 
First Parish, its history and summer pro- 
grams. Twenty-five thousand copies were 
distributed by the church, the Plymouth 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Associa- 
tion, to hotels, other chambers of com- 
merce, libraries and conferences throughout 
the country. 


Floyd Taylor, the minister, writes: 

At the Sunday morning services six 
times there were between 80 and 95, once 
75, once 150; the rabbi drew 300 or more. 

The organ recitals were a distinct inno- 
vation and got off toaslow start. The first 
two services drew the discouraging total of 
25. After that the gain was both amazing 
and steady, reaching its peak the last week 
when the last two totaled well over 400. 
That figure cannot surprise you more than 
it did me. It is hardly necessary to add 
that we are blessed with an organist of 
exceptional ability. 

Many of the summer visitors at the 
church did not register. I gather that a 
third of them did not. However, 2,346 did. 
They came from 41 states, Washington, 
D. C., Hawaii, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, England, Scotland, Hol- 
land, France, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Palestine. Areas were represented on this 
percentage basis: New England 35 percent, 
New York 12 percent, Pennsylvania 10 
percent, Ohio 5 percent, New Jersey, 5 per- 
cent, Illinois 5 percent. Nine percent came 
from south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

The visitors represented 32 denomina- 
tions and the Jewish faith: oddly enough 
no Jew registered the day that the rabbi 
was here, although there were many in 
church. The 10 most numerous denomina- 
tions were: Methodist 18 percent, Baptist 
11 percent, Presbyterian 9 percent, Con- 
gregational 9 percent, Roman Catholic 6 
percent, Lutheran 6 percent, Episcopalian 
5 percent, Unitarian 3 percent, Christian 
2 percent, Dutch Reformed 2 percent. I 
was interested to hear of a bus load of chil- 
dren who came in charge of two nuns and 
am sorry that none of them saw fit to 
register. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or 
more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


New England Gentlewoman desires employment 
as companion, chauffeur. Is accustomed to reading 
aloud. References exchanged. Box 321. 


the) B| SHOULD BEIN 
. EVERY HOME! 
The Masterpiece of Literature 
— B Call, or send for catalog 
S MASSACHUSETTS 


E BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2000 
schools, churches and 
seminaries. 


* Crtablishe id ([Yh2 
7-9 WEST 36™ST. NEW YORK,NY. 
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lrresponsibilities 


Universalism Less 5-16 Was Probably 
Still Sufficient for Salvation 


Like the story of the little boy who said, 
“You can’t play in my yard, because I 
don’t like you,” is this entertaining tale 
uncovered by the WPA Historical Records 
Survey among early historical data in 
Danvers: 

It seems the newly-organized Univer- 
salist society hired the old Baptist meet- 
inghouse in Danvers in 1620 for $48, but 
when they came to renew the lease the fol- 
lowing year they ran into difficulties. 

Two men, with Universalist leanings— 
Major Black and John Page—owned 
eleven-sixteenths of the meetinghouse, and 
they were in favor of the renewal, but the 
owners of the remaining five-sixteenths 
demanded $100 for their share of the build- 
ing. They refused to cooperate with their 
former fellow parishioners, held out for the 
additional $100, and in fact declared they 
didn’t want the Universalists in the build- 
ing, anyway. 

They were adamant in their stand, so the 
new society was forced to hold its meetings 
in eleven-sixteenths of the meetinghouse, 
roping off this section for the purpose! 


Not Quite Qualifying, Or Maybe for 
Some People, Sufficient 

A family, the eldest son in which knows 
less about organized religion than does his 
father, were motoring through a Massa- 
chusetts, town. ‘They passed two churches 
very close together on one side of one 
block, and just beyond them a building 
labeled ‘“‘Masonic Temple.” ‘Does that 
count as a religious building?”’ asked the 
youth. He was told, no. ‘Huh, it’s even 
more gruesome looking than the others” 
was the demurrer. 


Referred to Dr. Snyder of Davenport 


An “Old Subscriber” writes in to ask if 
the pronunciation of Cordell Hull’s name 
as heard during the Pan-American Con- 
gress is the correct one: Cordial Hull. 
Without posing as an expert we should say 
that the title so pronounced sounds de- 
scriptive but not wholly exhaustive. 


Advertisers Sometimes Tell the Truth 


Being in the cynical and sceptical frame 
of mind which always comes over us after 
reading “‘Consumers’ Union Reports’? we 
especially appreciated the advertisement 
for its advertising pulling power which 
Collier’s published in a news weekly. It 
began by asking a question which we for 
one could not answer even if we wished to, 
which we never did: “How fat is a pig?” 
The answer was that some pigs were fatter 
than others. Which led immediately to 
the conclusion that the wise advertiser 
would advertise in Collier’s. Seems to us 
that the editor and the advertising manager 
and circulation manager of Collier’s ought 
to compare notes occasionally. 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the Untted States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p. m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit thia 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley. will preach. Church School (commencing 
Oct. 18) at 9.30 a.m. Gannett Club (College Age 
Group) (commencing Oct. 6) at 6 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). “The 
Open Door” every day from 9a.m.to4p.m. Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday service at 
11 a.m. Weekday services, 12 noon. Oct. 7 and 
14, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson, F. A. G. 
O., at noon. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHHLDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


“The Organized Man-Power of the 
Unitarian Fellowship” 
Laymen and ministers alike, who are interested in 
helping to spread the influence of Liberal Religion, 
are cordially invited to become members. 
Send $1.00 membership dues through your local 
chapter, or directly to 
League Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Marking 103 years of service 
to the eae and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. N. ¥ 


